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MISSALS 


ST. MARY MY EVERY DAY MISSAL and Heritage 
By the Benedictine Monks of St. Mary’s Abbey, 
Newark, N.J. 


With the story of the Catholic Church in America. 1382 pages, 
Size 4 by 612”, Cloth $4.00; Im. Lea. $6.50; Gold edge $7.50; 
Lea. $8.75. 


ST. MARY SUNDAY MISSAL Prayers and Heritage 
By the Benedictine Monks of St. Mary’s Abbey, 
Newark, N.]J. 


An easy-to-use missal for young people. 384 pages, Size 334” 
by 51%”, Flexboard 55c; Kivar de luxe $1.50; leather $3.50. 


THE NEW MISSAL FOR EVERYDAY 
By Rev. F. X. Lasance 


With introduction notes and a book of prayers. Proper Masses 
and various Masses for special devotion. 1344 pages, Size 312” 
by 534”, Students ed. $3.50; Red edge $5.75; Gold edge $6.75; 
Amer. seal $8.00. 


THE SUNDAY MISSAL 


By Rev. F. X. Lasance 


With Masses for the Dead, Nuptial Mass and Marriage Serv- 
ice. 704 pages, Size 342” by 5%”, Students edition $1.75; 
Cloth $4.50; Gold edge $5.50; Leather $6.50. 
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For Christmas 2%2::a; 


TIMELY BOOKS 


THE BURNING FLAME 
Life of Pope Pius X by Rev. Francis B. Thornton 
A colorful story of this humble priest of the people, who was 


advanced to the highest position in the Church. 224 pages, 
$3.00. 


THE SACRED HEART YESTERDAY AND TODAY 
By Rev. Arthur R. McGratty, S.J. 

A definitive up-to-date history of the Devotion to the Sacred 

Heart, from its foreshadowings in Sacred Scripture down to the 


present day. It treats of the Apostleship of Prayer. 288 pages, 
$3.50. 


AND THE LIGHT SHINES IN THE DARKNESS 
A WAY OF LIFE THROUGH MARY 
by Rev. J. V. Bainvel, S.J. 

Translated by Rev. John J. Sullivan, S.J. 
Devotional studies of the spiritual life of Mary’s Immaculate 
Heart and a guide to Catholic life for priests, religious, and lay 
people with Mary as the model. 256 pages. $3.50. 


ROSARY MEDITATIONS 

By Father Mateo, SS.CC. 
Tht purpose of this book is to lead men and women to the 
Sacred Heart by and through the Heart of Mary and her Ros- 


ary. The meditations are in the form of a dialogue. 128 pages. 
$.75. 


At your local bookstore or 
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Why nol give Books on Trial this Christmas 


Everyone who likes to read and everyone who wants to 
keep up with all the new books and authors and literary 
trends will certainly enjoy a subscription to BOOKS ON 
TRIAL. You can give a full year of information and enter- 
tainment by giving a Christmas gift subscription to the 
magazine you like to read. 

There is more information in BOOKS ON TRIAL about 
current books than in any other Catholic publication and 
a variety of articles by top writers is planned for the 1954 
issues. For a gift that will give hours of enjoyment, literary 
information and intellectual stimulation, give a subscription 


to BOOKS ON TRIAL. 


Give it to your book-minded friends, to teachers, students 
and your parish librarian. And of course, priests and reli- 
gious will be very pleased to have an opportunity to keep 
in touch with new books. In fact, almost everyone you know 
will be complimented and delighted by your year-long Cor 
two year) gift of this magazine. A gift subscription to 
BOOKS ON TRIAL is only $3.00 for one year, $5.00 for 
two years. 

To announce your gift, we'll send a handsome, specially 
designed gift card signed with your name. Use the coupon 
at right and be sure to tell us how to sign your gift card. 
We'll mail it to arrive in time for Christmas and the sub- 
scription will begin with the January-February issue. 











| BOOKS ON TRIAL 
210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Please send the following gift subscriptions to 


BOOKS ON TRIAL— 





C1) one year ($3.00) [J two year ($5.00) subscrip- 


tion to: 
Name 

Address 
City — . Zone ___ State - 
Sign gift card __ 





(1) one year ($3.00) [ two year ($5.00) subscrip- 


tion to: 





Name __ 
Address _ 
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Sign gift card — 





(1) Payment enclosed — Bill me 
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Christmas Gifts for Every Reading Taste 


Stone in the 
King’s Highway 


By BISHOP RAYMOND A. LANE 


The life and writings of Bishop Francis 
Xavier Ford, first American Bishop mar- 
tyred on foreign soil. $3.00 


The Reason for Ann 
and Other Stories 


By MYLES CONNOLLY, 
author of Mr. Blue 


Romantic and dramatic stories “told 
with the irresistible Connolly charm and 
verve.’—The Vincentian $3.00 


And Nora Said Yes 
By SISTER MARY VIANNEY, S.J. 


Ideal for younger readers—a lively and 
warmly human story of a typical Amer- 
ican high school girl who felt the call of 
a religious vocation. $2.00 


Man and Matter 
By F. SHERWOOD TAYLOR 


A prominent scientist, a Catholic, writes 
with authority and penetration on the re- 
lation between religion and science today. 

$3.50 


Woman of Decision 
By SISTER BLANCHE MARIE McENIRY 


The first full-length biography of Mother 
Mary Xavier Mehegan, founder of the 
Sisters of Charity of St. Elizabeth, Con- 
vent Station, N.J. $3.50 


W. B. Yeats’ Letters 


to Katharine Tynan 
Edited by ROGER McHUGH 


Hitherto unpublished letters that throw 
much new light on the great poet’s for- 
mative years. $4.50 


A Guide for 
Catholic Teachers 


By M. T. MARNANE, M.A. 
$2.50 
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Now only $1.00 


BISHOP FULTON J. SHEEN’S 


only book for children 


Jesus, Son of Mary 


Profusely illustrated in full color by the noted artist, RAFFAELLO BU- 
SONI, this life of Christ for children is told with the simplicity and 
beauty that typify all Bishop Sheen’s writings. The perfect gift! $1.00 


Light on the Mountain 
The Story of LaSalette 
By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


The only full-length, adult book in English on the appearance of the 
Blessed Virgin to two shepherd children at LaSalette. Father Kennedy 
tells the miraculous story with all his characteristic freshness and charm. 

$3.00 


Listen, Sister Superior 


Reflections for Every Nun 
By JOHN E. MOFFATT, S.J. 
Addressed primarily to Superiors, these wise and helpful reflections are 
truly for every nun. Informal, down-to-earth, filled with sympathetic 
understanding, they have all the appeal that made Listen, Sister last 
year’s favorite gift. $2.75 


St. John of God 
By NORBERT McMAHON 


A new biography of “the heavenly patron of the sick,” this life-story of 
an heroic saint recounts his adventures as a soldier, the appearance to 
him of the Blessed Virgin and Child, his years of devotion to the ill and 
unfortunate. Here is absorbing and memorable reading. $2.75 


Philip II 
By WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH, 
author of Our Lady of Fatima 
A re-issue of the definitive biography of a great and much maligned 
monarch, and a stirring pageant of the colorful times in which he reigned. 
770 pages $7.00 





The Story of 
Father Price 


By JOHN C. MURRETT 


An abridgement of the out-of-print life 
of Father Price, “Tar Heel Apostle” 
2 and co-founder of Maryknoll. $1.50 


Come, 
Holy Ghost 
By BISHOP FRANCIS XAVIER FORD 


Spiritual reflections that do much to 
bring us closer to the Holy Spirit. 
$1 





At your bookstore 


BS SASS McMULLEN BOOKS, Inc., 22 Park Place, New York 7 SSeS 
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For Christmas Giving 


Why I Entered the Convent 
Edited by Rev. George L. Kane 
A companion volume to Why I Be- 
came a Priest, prepared by the same 
author and presenting accounts of 
women who have given up every- 
thing material to follow Christ. 





Paper $1.00 Cloth $2.50 
Aunt Minnie, the Pastor's 
Housekeeper 


By Auleen B. Eberhardt 

How Aunt Minnie fulfilled her du- 
ties as housekeeper and became the 
ecclesiastical Rock of Gibraltar in 
her community is the subject of 
these engaging stories. Highly rec- 
ommended as a gift for the clergy. 


$2.00 


The Trinity in Our 

Spiritual Life 
By Dom Columba Marmion, O.S.B. 
In this book Dom Raymund Thi- 
baut, O.S.B., seeks to shed light on 
Marmion’'s act of consecration to 
the Trinity by means of texts bor- 
rowed from his major writings, his 
notes and letters of direction. 


The Philosophy of 


Jacques Maritain 

By Charles A. Fecher 

Besides being the first full-length 
study, in any language, of Maritain’s 
thought, Mr. Fecher'’s book brings 
that thought within the range of the 
average reader. In clear, non-tech- 
nical language he sets forth Mari- 
tain’s contribution to every branch 
of philosophical inquiry and shows 
the work that lies ahead for his fol- 


lowers. $5.00 


Don Francisco, the Story 


of St. Francis Xavier 

By Mary Purcell 

The author follows up her book on 
Joan of Arc, The Halo on the 
Sword, with this companion volume 
on St. Francis Xavier. Her exten- 
sive research and fidelity to history 
make the man stand out lovable in 
himself and unique in his achieve- 
ment. $3.75 


Christ in Our Time 
By Raoul Plus, S.J. 
This book explains the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body and applies it to 
souls seeking perfection in modern 
conditions. $2.50 


Holiness Is for Everyone 
By Martial Lekeux, O.F.M. 
Twelve very readable chapters for 
the ordinary, everyday Catholic, 
proving conclusively that no one 
race, nation or occupation has a 
monopoly on sanctity. $2.50 





Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster Maryland 
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LETTERS 
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HUMOUR 

Editor: In my student days I had been taught 
that the key ingredient of humour was incon- 
gruity. To me that seemed sometimes plaus 
ible but not universally true. 

John Sheridan (“Humour as I See It, Oc 
tober, BOT) has set me straight. Incongruity 
is the essence of humour. And man, as he 
made himself, not as God made him, is the 
ultimate in incongruity. 

If I may be permitted to paraphrase Sir 
Walter Scott: 

Breathes there a man with head so knuckled 

Who never to himself hath chuckled 

“This is me?” 
Donatp J. CarBone 
Chicago, Illinois 


TO SEE PETER 

Editor: May I, as translator, be permitted a 
word of comment on Father Lelen’s review of 
Richard Baumann’'s To See Peter, which ap 
peared in the October issue of Books on Trial? 
The Catholic press of Germany greeted the 
book with great interest; the Roman Jesuit 
magazine La Civilta Cattolica, no mean jour 
nal, devoted twelve pages of its December 20, 
1952, issue to a very favorable analysis of it; 
but Father Lelen calls it “a curio.” 

Is “curio” really adequate to express the 
book's significance? A few months ago, the 
Houston convention of the Missouri Synod 
Lutherans called Catholicism “a soul destroy 
ing religion” and shouted the old battle cry: 
“The Pope is the anti-Christ.” Dr. Baumann 
clearly and explicitly discredits this cry as 
unscriptural. . . . 

Dr. Baumann goes further: without reser 
vation, indeed, with fervor, he accepts the 
Pope's infallibility. True, he has not yet com- 
pleted his search, not finished his inner strug 
gle, but is it possible to say, as Father Lelen 
does, that he is still in revolt against Peter 
when one remembers that he calls the infal- 
libility of the Pope “a miracle of God’s sov- 
ereign majesty wrought without ceasing”? . . 

One could go on quoting sentence after sen- 
tence from this little book, truly a step toward 
the fulfillment of the Holy Father’s prayer 
for the Great Return. Father Lelen restricts 
the usefulness of the book “mainly to scholars 
or students,” but Father Henry G. J. Beck of 
Darlington Seminary wrote of it: “We owe 
our non-Catholic friends the service of putting 
this diary into their hands that from one of 
their own they may see Peter as he is.” 

Though Father Lelen maintains that To 
See Peter bristles with dangerous errors, | can- 
not fear that the Catholic who is likely to read 
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it will be led astray by the few mistaken viey, 
of the author on Luther and other matter, 
all of which are clearly dealt with in ty 
Notes. Quite apart from that: the Luther 
authorities of Wuerttemberg do not seem 4 
have considered Dr. Baumann harmful 
Catholics but to Lutherans. They set UD a 
special court, in which, on August 4th of thi 
year, he was tried, condemned, and deprived 
of his pastoral title, privileges and_ pension, 
Some time before, he had written to a friend 
of mine and his: “I recommend myself jp 
your priestly prayer, for my anguish is great 
. . » More, it seems to me as if the forces of 
wickedness on high (Eph. 6:12) are { 
the servants of reconciliation. May the angels 
of God protect us; may the mantle of oy 
Mother, may the Lord Himself, be our de 
fense.” 

Rev. Joun O&sTerreicue, 

New York, N.Y. 


Editor: I regret not to be able to agree with 
Father Oéesterreicher. I called his book “ 
curio” because it has neither Nihil Obsta 
nor Imprimatur; I called it a curio because 
the errors it bristles with are not sufficiently 
dealt with in the six-point type notes at the 
end of the work. I deeply sympathize with 
Dr. Baumann and with you, Father Oester 
reicher, but you know Amicus Plato sed magis 
amica Veritas. 

Rev. J. M. Leven 

Falmouth, Kentucky 


ADDRESS? WHAT ADDRESS? 
Editor: Mr. Herr has me worried. Has he had 
any dizzy spells lately? Noticed black spots 
before his eyes? At any rate, his last “Stop 
Pushing!” column makes me wonder if per 
haps he needs a physical. He says: “To Lucile 
Hasley. If, like the rest of us, you find letter 
writing a chore, why do you encourage it by 
giving your address in The Mouse Hunter?’ 
This is a perfectly good question except for 
one thing. It just so happens that my addres 
does not appear in The Mouse Hunter. 
Lucite Hastey 
South Bend, Indiana 
P.S. Next question, please? 


Editor: Obviously Mrs. Hasley has been the 
victim of a typographical error. The question 
should have read: If, like the rest of us, you 
find letter-writing such a joy, why did you not 
encourage it by giving your address in The 
Mouse Hunter? 


Dan Herr 
Chicago, Illinois 
THANK YOU 
Editor: . . . I am deeply grateful to Books on 


Trial for the interest it shows in worthwhile 
literature, even when it is not Catholic writ 
ae 
Heven Wo ter 
Pantheon Books, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


Contributions to the “Letters” column are ir 
vited. A year's subscription to Books on Trial 
will be sent to any address designated by the 
writer for every letter printed. 


Books on TRIAL 
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New Zealand 
Writing Today 


By JOHN C. REID 


6 es development 
of New Zealand 
writing during the 
century or so of its 
existence has been 
fairly typical of a 
frontier society. A 
period of imitation 
of British manners 
and models was fol- 
lowed by one in 
which writers began 
to work under the inspiration of a some- 
what aggressive, but premature, nation- 
alism, and that succeeded by a more 
recent period in which New Zealand is 
accepted, and an attempt made to ham- 
mer out means of expression capable of 
containing experiences peculiar to the 
new community. 

The early settlers, English, Scottish 
and Irish, came to New Zealand in the 
1840’s and 1850's, not to produce a lit- 
erature or “shape a culture” but to win 
a living in a strange and distant land. 
Some of them were distinguished schol- 
ars and literary men; for instance, Al- 
fred Dommet, Browning's “Waring,” 
who became Prime Minister, and wrote 
a Maori epic, Ranolf and Amohia, and 
Samuel Butler, who, while making a 
fortune sheep-farming, wrote his first 
book, A Year in the Canterbury Settle- 
ment, and began Erewhon there. But as 
most such men were called upon to 
farm, govern, trade and teach, they had 
as little time and inclination as did hum- 
bler folk for any writing which was not, 
at bottom at least, utilitarian. So, until 
the nineties, good enduring books were 





John C. Reid 





John Cowie Reid is Senior Lecturer 
in English at Auckland University, New 
Zealand, and recently completed work 
in this country at the University of Wis- 
consin. He has published volumes of 
poetry and criticism, and contributes reg- 
ularly to the leading New Zealand pub- 
lications. 
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rarities, and literature was produced by 
accident rather than by intent. 

The attempt, inspired by the nation- 
alism of the nineties, to create a truly 
indigenous literature produced the works 
of, among others, Jessie Mackay, poet 
and essayist, and W. Pember Reeves, 
poet, historian and the “brains” of the 
Liberal-Labour Ministry whose progres- 
sive legislation made New Zealand the 
political laboratory of the world. These 
two were the first New Zealand-born 
writers to make a -reputation overseas, 
but, with their passing, writing sank 
into a kind of timid gentility. Most 
authors of the first two decades of this 
century followed the Georgian mode in 
poetry or the English middle-brow man- 
ner in fiction. More sensitive spirits went 
overseas to seek wider fields of inspira- 
tion and appreciation. The prototype of 
those writers going “Home” (the word 
is still current in the land as a synonym 
for Britain) was Katherine Mansfield, 
who left her homeland in 1908 at the 
age of 19. Like most writers who fol- 
lowed her, however, she turned back in 
her later years to create her best stories 
out of her idealised memories of New 
Zealand. 

It was the depression (“the Slump”) 
of the 1930's which jolted our writing 
towards maturity. The economic-social 
collapse of this period meant the virtual 
end of dependence on Britain for cul- 
tural stimulus; and also an end to the 
belief that a truly local literature could 
be created by blending Victorian meas- 
ures with references to native flora and 
fauna. Many who began writing in the 
twenties found new strength in the thir- 
ties; others had their attention wrenched 
to the realities of New Zealand living. 
By the time the depression ended, sev- 
eral prose writers had found techniques 
in which to express native themes so 
that they would have immediacy for the 
world at large, and poets had created a 

(Continued on page 148) 
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Philosophy 


By MARTIN C. DARCY, S. J. 


VER SINCE Leo 

XIII] roused 
Catholic philosoph- 
ers from their sleep 
scholastic writers 
have been busy 
bringing Catholic 
philosophy up to 
date and developing 
its riches. Within 
recent years they 
have put on a spurt. 
The first efforts were somewhat hasty in 
that the methods which modern schol- 
arship has canonized were not always 
mastered or accepted. Now, however, a 
Thomist, for example, when writing 
will usually be even painstakingly exact 
in his textual criticism, in his references 
and in his understanding of any quota- 
tion, its time and relevance. As the great 
writings of Catholic philosophy are also 
historical works, this is a great advance. 
The text has to be firmly established, 
contemporary thought known as well as 
the authorities used by the writer, and 
passages must not all be heaped together 
as if there were no development in the 
mind of the writer from youth to middle 
or old age. Within recent years not only 
has scholarly treatment become notice- 
able in dealing with the great scholas- 
tics, such as St. Thomas, St. Bonaven- 
ture and Duns Scotus, but it has been 
applied to the main authors from whom 
the medieval thinkers quarried, such as 
Plato and Aristotle and the Fathers. 


This scholarship is not confined to 
texts. It is exhibited also in new and 
illuminating historical studies and in the 
examination of the supposed principles 
of the chief thinkers. The Franciscan 
school has patiently continued with its 
definitive edition of Duns Scotus and 
within our lifetime some of what was 
once assumed to be Scotism has been 
discarded, and a new light cast upon the 
views of a philosopher whom many con- 
sider somewhat congenial to the analytic 
and empirical approach of present day 
Anglo-American philosophers. Gilson 
has blazed a trail through St. Bonaven- 
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ture and Duns Scotus, and at Toronto 
has been instrumental with M. Maritain 
in forming a school of philosophers who 
have always history at their elbow. Gil- 
son’s work has, too, been exemplary in 
the exploration of the medieval mind. 
Other notable historical works have is- 
sued from Louvain, Fourviere and the 
Catholic University of America. 

In the enthusiasm created by this new 
critical interest the old type of manual 
has become not so much out of date as 
a corpus vile because of its inaccuracy 
and misinformation. The bad habit of 
taking over innocently the views of some 
celebrated commentator and repeating 
them in arid and alien language has 
been superseded. Now in the writings 
of distinguished scolastics we are accus- 
tomed to find a new-looking and _ per- 
haps original interpretation of well 
known cruces and well trodden fields of 
Catholic thought. To mention one or 
two examples. Until recent years the 
orthodox gave an almost unqualified as- 
sent to the view that St. Thomas was 
in heart and mind an Aristotelian who 
had dipped into Plato and Neoplaton- 
ism. True there have been outstanding 
writers who jibbed at this. In Belgium 
Marechal sang a new song and in France 
Rousselot and others suggested that the 
Aristotelian reading of St. Thomas need- 
ed correction. Many developed the ideas 
suggested by these writers, but it could 
not be said that their views found much 
favour in the more orthodox lecture 
rooms. Now, however, owing to the 
penetration and scholarship of writers 
like P. L-B Geiger, P. de Finance, Fr. 
A. Little and others, there seems to be 
little doubt that St. Thomas did draw 


inspiration from Neoplatonism and that 





Very Reverend Martin C. D'Arcy, 
S.J., is Provincial of the English Prov- 
ince of the Society of Jesus, and one of 
the foremost Catholic philosophers writ- 
ing today. He is the author of, among 
other books, Nature of Belief, Death and 
Life and The Mind and Heart of Love. 


his doctrine of “participation” and his 
principle that “act of itself is unlimited 
and limited only by potency” are not 
Aristotelian but Neoplatonic. An excel- 
lent account of this can be found in the 
April number, 1952, of the New Scho. 
lasticism by W. Norris Clarke, S.J. 

Another example is to be found in the 
fresh discussions of the famous five ways 
or proofs of the existence of God. Two 
modern difficulties have served to fasten 
attention on the nature of the argu- 
ments. One is that God is known inde- 
pendently of the purely rational .or in- 
ferential argument. The non - Catholic 
has appealed to a special mode of ex. 
perience or apprehension, and some 
Catholic critics have been trying to an- 
alyse what they think to be the special 
character of man’s knowledge of God 
due to his creaturely state. Now that the 
religious sense has become the object 
of so much close study it has struck 
many non-Catholics as both profane and 
misguided to approach the knowledge 
of God as if He were one object like 
other objects. The second difficulty has 
a resemblance to that of Kant, but it is 
put with all the weapons of modern 
analytical logic. The new empiricism 
claims that it can show that the old 
arguments contain disguised the onto- 
logical argument and that when prop- 
erly analysed they fail to make sense. 
These objections have led to much in- 
teresting discussion among theists and 
Catholic writers. One reaction can be 
found in the striking work, The Finite 
and the Infinite, by the Rev. Austin Far- 
rer. A valuable debate has been con- 
ducted both in the Downside Review 
and in the new and excellent Irish peri- 
odical, Philosophical Studies. In this 
latter Msgr. J. Horgan criticises not only 
the views of Dom Illtyd Trethowan, 
Austin Farrer and E. L. Mascall for their 
attempts to restate the arguments but 
also the more venerable exposition of it 
by P. Garrigou-Lagrange. He himself 
has an original way of understanding 
the principle of causality and he claims 
that his way shows definitively how to 
avoid the objection that the conclusion 
is already contained in the premises of 
the argument. At present the battle 
seems to be undecided. 





THIS REVIVAL of scholastic thought 
there is, as might be expected, an at- 
tempt to show the actuality of Catholic 
philosophy and its genuine humanism. 
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With this goes a sympathetic regard for 
contemporary ideas. No longer are they 
treated with disdain or as ninepins to be 
knocked down. Maritain, for instance, 
is severe with what he judges to be false, 
but most of his later writings spring 
from compassion with the world he 
knows. Undeviatingly he tries to show 
that Thomism brings life to all it touch- 
es, Younger scholastic writers have 
tuned their attention to modern em- 
piricism and logical positivism. At first 
sight this new brand of philosophy 
would seem to offer no olive branch to 
a religious philosopher or metaphysician. 
But as it is principally on the grounds 
of logical analysis and semantics that 
non-empirical ideas are dismissed Cath- 
d 1 olics have tried to work through the new 
e | logic. One way has been to show that 
t | it is not so far removed from the old 
scholastic logic as is assumed; the other 
d § is to remove the venom from its tongue. 
e | That the traditional Aristotelian logic 
e | will need overhauling and extension can 
s | hardly be doubted, but it is comforting 
is § to find that the elements of the new 
logic are already there, in shadowy form 
at least, in the writings of some of the 
medieval thinkers. It is gratifying also 
to know that scholastic writers in the 
United States and in various parts of 
the world are engaged on the task of 
mastering the new logic and reconciling 
it with the past. The exploitation of 
what is good in the new outlook is im- 
fe § portant. This outlook is exaggeratedly 
rt — empirical, and in its denial of most of 
n- § the ideas in which humanity is inter- 
w § ested, religious, ethical, social and meta- 
i- | physical, it cannot remain where it is. 
is § But some of its discoveries have come 
ly § to stay, and it looks as if many move- 
n, — ments hitherto haphazard and uncertain 
ir J have come to a head. It is as if a num- 
ut | ber of the sciences had discovered the 
it f Mirror in which they could see them- 
If § selves, and“ not only the sciences but 
ig — even some of the arts and critical dis- 
as § ciplines have come into line with the 
to § New empirical methods. The purification 
nm § afforded by the new logic has shown up 
of F many former confusions of aim and 
le § method, and the comparison of mathe- 
matical symbols with word symbols has 
resolved a number of false problems and 
nt | {Mtinomies which for. ages had vexed 
- | thinkers. That metaphysics should have 
ic | been included in the removal cart of 
tubbish should serve merely to give the 
true metaphysicians a new lease of life, 
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Contemporary 

Catholic Writing 
This article on philosophical writ- 
ing, by Father Martin D'Arcy, S.]J., 
is the second in a series of articles 
that will attempt to give a picture of 
the present state of Catholic writing. 
In addition to this article, and one on 
biography by Theodore Maynard 
which appeared in the November is- 

sue, the series will include: 


RICHARD SULLIVAN on Fic- 
tion 
CHARLES A. BRADY on Fiction 


DOM HUBERT VAN ZELLER 
on Spiritual Writing 


REV. JOHN S. KENNEDY on 


Criticism and Reviewing 
JOSEPH H. FICHTER, S.J., on 


Social Studies 


JOHN BEEVEBS on Lives of the 


| Saints 











and there are signs that advantage is 
being taken of the opportunity. 
Whence will come the provisions for 
this new development of metaphysics? 
There are some modern scholastic writ- 
ers who look to the physical sciences 
and are prepared to take over a modified 
version of evolution. Others like Rudolf 
Allers and Fr. Victor White have their 
eyes on modern psychology, especially 
the works of Jung. Others again seek 
beneath or behind the obscurities of the 
German phenomenologists and existen- 
tialists. The writings of Heidegger and 
Jaspers need excavation before their 
meaning can be made intelligible. The 
French have, as so often before, leapt 
first to their human significance and 
have out of existentialism produced a 
shining and particoloured vestment. The 
atheist showcase of Sartre is opposed by 
the Christian and original version of 
Gabriel Marcel. Marcel declines to offer 
any systematic philosophy; he prefers to 
use the description “concrete”; and what 
he has done is to take some of our meta- 
physical terms and give them blood 
transfusions by exhibiting them in the 
concrete, here, there and everywhere in 
the drama of human life. This is a kind 
of praeparatio evangelica, not a philoso- 
phy itself or corpus of truth. He belongs 
to that company which down the ages 





senses the human plight, what man 
feels about himself, beginning with the 
psalmist and stretching through Augus- 
tine and Pascal to our lost generation of 
Proust and Kafka and the author of 
Darkness at Noon. There are always 
writers of this kind, some of them more 
philosophic like Marcel, others more 
contemplative like Max Picard, and 
others poetic like T. S. Eliot. Picard 
calls us to “silence” whereas Eliot tells 
us that 

We shall not cease from exploration 

And the end of all our exploring 


Will be to arrive where we started 
And know the place for the first time 


There are a number of writers who 
in their various capacities seem to appre- 
hend what Gerard Hopkins called the 
“inscape” and “instress” of contemporary 
life. Louis Lavelle on “presence,” Buber 
on the personal relation of “I and Thou,” 
Pieper on “leisure,” David Jones, Ralph 
Harper are such liaison officers. They 
and others have something worthwhile 
to reveal which in time the main body 
of Catholic thought will absorb. There 
are two types of Catholic contribution 
to truth. One is more obvious. It lies in 
the turning over and over again of the 
acquired wisdom, profound and peren- 
nial. Scholarly method, critical acumen 
and contemplation result in knowledge 
and this knowledge is a growth and not 
a mere addition. This is the work done 
by the schools of philosophy in Rome, 
Louvain, Paris and Toronto and many 
other places. Such efforts show them- 
selves in detailed studies and in the re- 
orientation of specific problems such as 
matter and form, analogy, perception, 
free will, memory, conceptual thinking, 
moral obligation, tolerance, substance 
and person. Important works are written 
on specific problems or attempts are 
made, such as those of P. A. Marc or 
G. Siegmund, to cover the whole field. 
The ideal would be to produce a mod- 
ern Summa; the Protestant Church has 
a hope that in Paul Tillich it has found 
a modern St. Thomas. But wide and 
remarkable as his compass is he illus- 
trates by his adoption of much modern 
German metaphysics and the theology 
of “crisis” the danger of departing from 
the main philosophic tradition of Chris- 
tendom. Better is it to belong to the sec- 
ond of the types I have mentioned, those 
whose mission seems to be to go ahead 
and explore, to handle new wares and 


(Continued on page 144) 
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Survey of Europe 
At Mid-Century 
Fire in THE Asnes, by Theodore H. 

White. William Sloane. 405 pp. 

$5.00. 

Reviewed by John J. O’Connor 
This is the year’s best survey of Euro 
pean affairs in mid-century. It is an in 
formed, stimulating and vigorous chron 
icle of the achievements and _ tribula 
tions of a war-ravaged and disillusioned 
continent from the time of the Confer 
ence of Potsdam to the Korean Armis 
tice. 

A foreign correspondent for fifteen 
vears, Mr. White brings us expertly up 
to-date on the basic aspects of the Euro 
pean problem. He also tells us the story 
of three men—Pierre Bertaux, Willi 
Schlicker and Joe Curry—in whose lives 
are reflected the contemporary history of 
France, Germany and England. 

We can co-operate with these men, 
but they must provide the initiative and 
the will to make of their own resources 
a new life. 

This is the essential drama of Europe 
today. Although we may be inclined to 
doubt it now and then, there is fire in 
the ashes of the old European civiliza- 
tion. Mr. White believes that we can 
fan it to fame or smother it by exces 
sive demands. But the flame cannot be 
fed from America. It must blaze from 
its OWN sources. 

Despite the grim realities of the pres 
ent war of nerves, Mr. White has a 
good word to say for American diplo- 
macy. He asserts that the first, outstand 
ing, and overwhelmingly important 
blunders were made by the Russians 
and that American post-war diplomacy 
in Europe, despite some initial confu 
sion and several minor fluffs, capitalized 
on these blunders, outwitted the Rus 
sians—and won. 

In conference after conference, the 
Russians persisted in arrogance and nas 
tiness. They bullied the French and vil 
lied the British into closer partnership 
with America. They frightened all other 
nations of the West into the association 
that later became the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

When the Western Powers estab 
lished a sound currency and invited the 
West Germans to create a popularly 
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elected government, the best brains in 
Moscow could think of nothing better 
to do than to blockade Berlin. This con 
temptible insolence failed, and Europe 
and America embarked on a new adven- 
ture, the Marshall Plan. 

Europe will have to make some hard 
decisions during the next few years. 
These decisions will determine not only 
the clash of the West with Commu 
nism, but also the clash of the West 
with the restless and dissatished civiliza 
tions of Asia and Africa. 

Here are a few of the pivotal ques 
tions. Can Europe achieve industrial 
efficiency? Will France overcome the 
heavy handicap of political instability? 
What about German resurgence? Can 
anything be done to augment severely 
limited British resources? Will NATO 
succeed? 

Mr. White believes that the issues of 
faith between the free world and the 
slave world can never be settled; only 
external irritations can be adjusted. Our 
main job is to continue to champion the 
global vision of peace, freedom and pros 
perity—and to keep our powder dry. 


What You Should Know 
About Atomic Program 
Report ON THE Atom, by Gordon 
Dean. Alfred Knopf. 321 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 
If you think a hydrogen bomb can de- 
stroy the world, this is the book for you. 
The ex-chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission briefly points out the sci- 





Theodore H. White: We can fan or 
smother the fire, but cannot feed it 





entific impossibility of such an event, 

If you think you are in no danger of 
being killed by the atomic bomb, this jg 
the book for you. Mr. Dean shows ¢op. 
clusively that the danger is real. 

If you think there is great danger of 
an Atomic Pearl Harbor, Mr. Dean's 
book should reassure you moderately, 
Our defenses are better than alarmist 
think. 

If you are worried about space ships 
and men from Mars, Mr. Dean’s is not 
the book for you. While popular in tone 
and non-technical in approach, it is g¢j- 
entific, factual and rational. 

If you think atomic energy is an up. 
mixed evil, Mr. Dean’s is the book fo 
you to read. Atomic power is already 
capable of propelling ships and produc. 
ing electricity. It will soon be able to do 
so with some degree of economy. When 
it does there will be great development 
of regions of the world isolated econom 
ically by high costs of transportation. 

If you think the Government should 
turn over the whole atomic development 
program to private initiative, this book 
is a must for you. Mr. Dean shows it 
would have been, and continues to be, 
too big a deal even for such giants as 





Du Pont and General Electric. 

If you think the whole thing should 
be a government affair, then read this 
book and learn the simple, practical, 
commonsense reasons why it should not. 

If you think Russian science is pe 
thetically retarded, if you read this book 
you will discover that in the important 
nuclear fields she is not. 

In fact, if you read this book your 
mind will be disabused of most of the 
nonsense that forms the staple of public 
discussion of matters atomic and hydro 
genic. 

Also, if you read this book you will 
be able to think intelligently about what 
Mr. Dean regards as dangerous weak 
nesses in our defense set-up, and you 
will be able to form a lucid opinion 
about the matter of atomic secrecy. 


Biological History 

Of Man’s Evolution 

Man, Time anv Fossirs, by Ruth 
Moore. Alfred Knopf. 411 pp. $5.75 
Review by Sister M. Cecilia, B.V.M. 

This is a companion volume to Kut 

Marek’s Gods, Graves and Scholars. tt 

was written by Ruth Moore, reportet 

and writer of science feature stories ‘for 
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the Chicago Sun-Times. It follows the 
earlier book in plan and format, and 
ibly measures up to the standard that 
Marek has set. 

From the achievements of nineteen 
men, natural historians, paleontologists, 
geneticists and physicists is constructed 
for the intelligent non-scientist the story 
of human evolution. “Human evolution” 
means simply that man has changed 
physically since first he appeared on 
earth. The first half of the book describes 
the present-day scientist's account of the 
influences that induce changes in living 
things. The theories of Lamarck and his 
supporters are contrasted with the Dar- 
winian thesis, now well supported in a 
somewhat modified form by the genetic 
research of the present century. This 
theoretical background is well presented, 
although a little further interpretation 
would have accentuated the contribu- 
tion of each theory. It seems to this re- 
viewer that the work of Sir Ronald 
Fisher has not been given sufficient em- 
phasis. He is the father of statistical in- 
duction, without which biometry could 
not exist. The significance of the math- 
ematics is almost ignored, while the 
equations are offered without adequate 
elucidation. 





The second half of the book consists 
of two parts; the account of the discov- 
ery of the records of man’s early his- 
tory, and the dating of those records. 
The trail leads from Java to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, from dry river beds to 
the atom smasher. These scientists live, 
although their personalities never over- 
shadow the theme. In stories of Java 
man, China man, and South African 
apeman we have reproduced Cincom- 
pletely, it is true) the stages through 
which some of modern man’s features 
have arrived. The significance of these 
fossils is clearly indicated. There is an 
enlightening chapter on the laboratory 
experiments in which nature’s age-long 
evolutionary trials are repeated by sur- 
gery or by directed selection and breed- 
ing. The result is modern man, far 
younger than we had expected, in a 
world far older than we had ever dared 
to dream. 
her accurate and serious (but not pon- 
derous) presentation of man’s biological 
history. Let no fundamentalist ever 
again scoff at the efforts of the biologists; 
and no misguided enthusiast ever again 
suggest that man is descended from ape. 
Miss Moore deserves great praise for 
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The Men Who Gathered 
America’s Great Fortunes 


Tue Ace oF THE Mocuts, by Stewart 
H. Holbrook. Doubleday. 373 pp. 
$5.00. ; 
Reviewed by R. W. Faulhaber 


Following Mr. Holbrook’s lead we need 
not moralize over the. bones of men rap- 
idly passing into the realm of American 
folklore. Whitewash and tar writers 
have sufficiently confused the issue. Mr. 
Holbrook states facts—enough, quite 
enough, to give anyone the vicarious 
pleasure of sending the Moguls up for 
eternity. But past not being present, 
what do the American Moguls mean for 
American Morals today? 


Thus, apart from the question of 


ion to Mr. Holbrook’s, need not be sum- 
marized here. 

The American Mongolians, Mr. Hol- 
brook admits, “held stoutly to the prop- 
osition that what is and what shall be is 
determined by the forces at work.” And 
Spencer’s social Darwinism was not an 
inconvenient or rare point of view 
either. The motivation of builders? Few 
thought themselves such until after the 
last stock was “watered.” 

But even if their unconstructive col- 
lective mind is granted, it can hardly be 
shown they were passive in the hands 
of the “forces at work.” And so, were 
they, despite themselves, responsible for 
our large, not necessarily great, econ- 
omy? 

Most of them, to be sure, saved their 





Illustrations from “The Age of the Moguls” 


John D. Rockefeller, Andrew Carnegie, James J. Hill: Master manipulators 


whether these men now wear wings or 
horns, were they the builders, the crea- 
tors, “the greatest influence in bringing 
the United States to its present incom- 
parable position in the world of business 
and finance,” as Mr. Holbrook writes? 

Cyrus Hall McCormick invented, pro- 
duced and distributed his reaper to us 
and all the world; Ford gave us the Tin 
Lizzie and a theory of high wages that 
worked. But that is the list; few, if any, 
meet or come close to the standards set 
by these two. 

The American Moguls, like their 
Mongolian predecessors who picked the 
fruits of an ancient civilization, were 
almost invariably men who exploited, 
but in this modern case exploited the 
naivete, the mechanical toys, the sand 
piles of resources, of American child- 
hood. Thorstein Veblen of Theory of 
the Leisure Class fame has most ably 
written the exploitation economics of the 
era. His work, an indispensable compan- 


original bets, had outstanding amoral 
and moral talents, organized their busi- 
nesses in true H. Alger fashion. But for- 
tunes of the size in question are not 
made in business as it is usually under- 
stood with profits of six or even ten per 
cent. The actual process Mr. Holbrook 
relates—sufhce to say that it was in es- 
sence situational. Now fortunes are not 
money, but property. Most of the prop- 
erty was not built, not constructed; it 
was collected by the Moguls. And col- 
lected in such ways as to enhance the 
financial not the productive value of 
property. Only in the course of time 
could the productive value rise to sup- 
port the former. This was routine given 
the dynamic forces, not the Moguls, 
pushing our economy ahead. It was only 
natural too that given the institution of 
private property in an historical situa- 
tion for which it was never designed 
that these properties of a kind not even 
imagined a century prior would coag- 
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ulate somewhere. And so they did. 

That the Moguls were great is certain. 
Immoral? Who really knows. But they 
were great in that they sensed the op- 
portunities of the situation and did have 
what it took to exploit them. The Mo- 
guls were master manipulators of prop- 
erties. They are now dead everyone. 
Corporations they personally controlled 
now control the ever-growing properties. 
Granting the shrewdly mythological 
character of the belief that we have 
economic democracy since industry is 
owned by millions of stockholders, the 
true question for American Morals is: 
who are the Moguls of this age? 


A Continent Seething 
With Fear and Distrust 


SrrRuGGLE FoR Arrica, by Vernon Bart- 
lett. Frederic Praeger. 246 pp. $3.95. 


‘ Reviewed by Edward R. O'Connor 


Fear comprises the leitmotiv of African 
life and enjoys diverse manifestations. 
‘White-black fear is most common, but 
is complicated in East Africa by the 
presence of many Indians. In West Af- 
rica the advancement of self-govern- 
ment, where political boundaries cut 
across tribal links, breeds an inland fear 
of coastal domination. The whole con- 
tinent seethes. with mutual distrust and 
antipathy. 

Africa, although possessing tremen- 
dous natural and human resources, is 
beset by problems of economic develop- 
ment, political stability, and social re- 
lations in a plural society. Prime Min- 
ister Malan’s sadistic racial legislation is 
stressed in most reporting of South Af- 
rica. But Vernon Bartlett's comprehen- 
sive indictment of apartheid in practice 
emphasizes the underlying economic 
competition. Typical American criticism 
made without understanding the prob- 
lems involved constitutes “the surest way 
of encouraging a policy we may con- 
sider unjust, cruel and suicidal.” This 
becomes especially meaningful when 
criticisms are made in the name of 
democracy, a form of government un- 
suitable for all peoples. The tense South 
African situation will never be settled 
by foreign vituperation. 

Struggle for Africa discusses the inter- 
relationship between economic develop- 
ment and democratic growth in the in- 
dividual countries. The author further 
points out how xenophobic nationalism 
inhibits foreign investment. He has 
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found, however, that native leaders, es- 
pecially in Nigeria and the Gold Coast, 
are aware of foreign reluctance to in- 
vest, when politicians glibly talk of 
eventual nationalization and expropria- 
tion. The solution to Africa’s dilemmas 
can be found only in a true racial part- 
nership: “You can play a tune of sorts 
on the white keys, and you can play a 
tune of sorts on the black keys, but for 
harmony you must use both black and 
white keys.” 

Struggle for Africa, a book for the 
general reader, represents one of the 
most lucid treatments of African affairs 
available. The work which is principally 
a discussion of British Africa treats 
French, Portugese and Belgian colonial 
enterprises schematically. Likewise no 
attention is paid to the great African ad- 
ministrators, men like Lord Lugard, Earl 
Cromer and Sir Donald Cameron. Nev- 
ertheless, the book is extremely informa- 
tive and provides the background neces- 
sary to follow African developments. 


Arab Scholar Writes 

About Her Own People 

Tue Aras Wor tp, by Nejla Izzeddin. 
Henry Regnery. 412 pp. $6.50. 
Reviewed by Richard J]. Houk 


Within the past year at least three Amer- 
ican “authorities” on foreign affairs, Sec- 
retary of State Dulles, Adlai Stevenson 
and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, have made 
round-the-world trips, supposedly in 
search of the facts of international life. 
Each devoted part of the journey to the 
various nations of northern Africa and 
the Near East that comprise the Arab 
World; each has attempted to shed some 
light on the current geo-political prob- 
lems presented by this very important 
segment of the world’s citizenry. 
Despite the evident sincerity of these 
leaders of current American thought, 
their claims to speak with authority on 
the Arab World are as nothing com- 
pared with the lifetime of scholarly re- 





‘them from completely revealing this 


search by Dr. Nejla Izzeddin. A noted 
traveller, lecturer and historian, she mer- 
its our attention because of an exciti 
life which took her from the environ. 
ment of her own people, the Druses of 
Lebanon, to that of a student at Vassay 
and the University of Chicago. 

The Arab World is her appraisal of 
the past, present and future of her peo- 
ple, presented with a passionate ¢o. 
quence seldom encountered in other yol- 
umes on the same topic. Her book pos. 
sesses much value so long as the reader 
clearly recognizes the author's unqual- 
ified devotion to the inherent greatness 
of the Arabs, as well as an equally sip. 
cere belief that circumstances largely 
beyond their control have prevented 


greatness to the Western World. The 
venom of her attacks upon French and 
British imperialism in the Arab lands is 
thus explained, and her acrid denuncia- 
tion of all politicians and political units 
that played any role in the formation of 
the independent Zionist state of Israel 
presents evidence that anyone believing 
in human justice must consider. Despite 
such extravagant claims for the contribu- 
tions of her people to the composite of 
world civilization as that St. Thomas 
Aquinas and Dante derived their con- 
cepts from Moslem philosophers, Doctor 
Izzeddin has provided American readers 
with a valuable appraisal of an impor 
tant group of fellow humans about 
which they know all too little. 


History and Causes 

Of the Cold War 

Bevonp ConTAINMENT, by William H. 
Chamberlin. Henry Regnery. 406 pp. 
$5.00. 





Reviewed by Al Miller 


Over one hundred years ago Alexis de 
Tocqueville wrote that Russia and the 
United States “seem to be marked out 
by the will of heaven to sway the des 
tinies of half the globe.” Mr. Chamber 
lin begins his book with this quotation 
and notes that “there are few examples 
of prophetic insight more conspicuously 
vindicated by the course of events.” Be 
yond Containment is “an attempt 0 
sketch the history and interpret the 
causes of the cold war.” 

Mr. Chamberlin’s “sketch” of the his 
tory of the Soviet Union includes the 
consideration of a few Soviet military 
clashes, tyrannical governments, and 
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ideological movements before the Bol- 
shevik Revolution. He finds that the 
dominant aspects of Russian historical 
development have conspired to keep her 
outside the influence of the three move- 
ments that have “fostered the growth 
of individual judgment [in the West]: 
the Renaissance, the Protestant Refor- 
mation, and the French Revolution.” 
Consequently, Russia has never pro- 
duced any “liberal philosophers” in the 
tradition of Montesquieu, Locke or Mill. 
Instead, Russia has clutched an armed 
and atheistic ideology with universally 
catastrophic implications. 

Americans do not understand the 
causes and background of the cold war, 
says the author, because of the Russian 
afhnity for mystery and the American 
impatience with theory. It does not re- 
quire any understanding of Russian 
“mystery” or “theory” to locate the im- 
mediate cause for the cold war where 
Mr. Chamberlin finds it—chiefly on the 
shoulders of Roosevelt and Hopkins and 
Truman and Acheson, all under the 
tutelage of Hiss and Lattimore. 

Mr. Chamberlin thinks that Roose- 
velt’s concessions to Russia at Yalta did 
more to provoke the cold war than any 
of Stalin’s designs for Russian expan- 
sion, even though he concedes that dur- 
ing the war “public opinion . . . went 
to extremes of pro-Soviet enthusiasm.” 
The really complex factors that served 
as a background for the Yalta Confer- 
ence are not even mentioned in this 
book. It is true that American diplo- 
macy suffered at Yalta and Potsdam. 
But the “causes” are more subtle than 
the ones propounded in Mr. Chamber- 
lin’s “sketch.” 

Beyond Containment is a misleading 
title. It is intended to be an expression 
of a foreign policy to supersede the Tru- 
man-Acheson program as outlined by 
George Kennan in his famous State pa- 
per. Kennan asserted that “the main 
element of any United States policy to- 
ward the Soviet Union must be that of 
a long term, patient but firm and vigi- 
lant containment of Russian expansive 
tendencies. . . .” Mr. Chamberlin is crit- 
tical of “containment”; he wants to go 
“beyond.” But where is this placé—“be- 
yond?” Behind the Iron Curtain? No. 
“Beyond” is no place more specific than 
where the Eisenhower team now is, 
which, at best, is somewhere in the vic- 
inty of the place where the Truman- 
Acheson policy was located. 
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THE ONE WHITE MAN THE INDIANS TRUST 


“Why do I concentrate my attention on kids? As the Balinese say, 
children walk with God—that is, from the point of view of a well- 
‘civilized adult they are touched in the head and therefore fascinat- 
ing.” So says Mr. Steig in an introductory note to his latest collection 
of cartoons. A large number of adults, possibly less civilized ones than 
those Mr. Steig refers to, will be forced to admit that the dreams of 
glory which he has recorded are not sole property of the small fry. 
In addition to these adventures of Walter Mitty, Jr., the collection 
contains a generous number of Steig’s other cartoons about children. 
(DREAMS OF GLORY, by William Steig. Knopf. 147 pp. $2.95.) 
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| SHEEN 


and the book America 


has been waiting for 













Since Bishop Sheen began his 
television program “Life Is 
Worth Living,” audience re- 
| sponse has been the highest in 

broadcasting history. Every 
week thousands have request- 
ed his scrips for reading. Now, 











Bishop himself, they are pub- 
lished for the first time. They 
cover many and various sub- 

jects ranging from informal 
| discussions of common every- 
day problems to provocative 
lectures on world events. To- 
gether they add up to a stir- 
ring and challenging state- 
ment of Bishop Sheen’s whole 
philosophy of life and living. 
A book that will provide last- 
ing inspiration and spiritual 
guidance to men and women 
everywhere. 


Life Is 
Worth Living 


$3.75 at all bookstores 


| selected and edited by the 
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Study of Communism’s 
Successes and Failures 
From Lenin To Macenkov, by Hugh 

Seton-Watson. Frederic Praeger. 377 

pp. $6.00. 

Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 
This is a work of exceptional scholar- 
ship. A prodigious accomplishment, it is 
filled with learning and industry. Fac- 
tually it is encyclopedic and in general- 
izations unexcelled. It will hold for a 
long time first rank in the literature of 
Communism. 

The author's claim to originality lies 
in studying and emphasizing the rela- 
tionship of Communist movements to 
social classes and the internal balance 
of power in their respective countries. 
It is not concerned with the philosoph- 
ical and psychological sides of Com- 
munism although the author does not 
neglect to discuss these when pertinent. 
The method is not chronological, nor is 
it largely concerned with temporary po- 
litical geography. Rather it is a compara- 
tive historical analysis. It is in this area 
of making comparisons between political 
and social situations and the success or 
failure of Communists to seize power 
that the author illustrates penetrating 
judgments and extensive knowledge of 
Communist theory and operational tech- 
niques. 

Because the author believes that a 
knowledge of the Stalinist system is nec- 
essary to interpret the world Communist 
movement, a considerable portion of the 
volume concerns the creation, develop- 
ment, and influence of Communism in 
Russia and in the satellite states. 


Seton-Watson scores the thesis that 
the United States can “go it alone” 
without anti-Communist allies. The re- 
sources and strategic positions of such 
powers make them most important. He 
favors an anti-Communist agreement 
with Spain. 

“Third force” maneuvering and “neu- 
tralism” invite disaster. The free world 
needs skilled diplomacy and armed 
strength in order to survive. “Commu- 
nists have succeeded when Soviet mili- 
tary force was available to support them, 
and have failed when an anti-Commu- 
nist or non-Communist military force 
was present in overwhelming strength.” 
But this does not mean launching a crus- 
ading war. Preventive wars, he says, do 
violence to democratic principle and 
practice. Professor Seton-Watson is not 


altogether convinced that banning the 
Communist party will make it go under. 
ground since “the banning of a 
would deprive it of its overt activities, 
and make its underground work not less 
but more difficult.” 


France and Her Place 

In Western Civilization 

A History oF France, by Lucien Ro 
mier and A. L. Rowse. St. Martin 

Press. 487 pp. $6.50. 

Review by Sr. Mary Ambrose, B.V.M. 
Lucien Romier published in France q 
history of his native country to 1789 yp- 
der the title, L’Ancienne France: des 
Origines a la Revolution. When he died 
in 1944, a typescript which carried his 
narrative to 1885 was found among his 
papers. Professor A. L. Rowse, the emi- 
nent English historian, has translated 
both the original L’Ancienne France 





and the typescript, and in addition has 
brilliantly completed the story of the 
diverse and richly creative genius of the 
French to D-Day in June, 1944. The 
resulting collaboration, A History of 
France, is a logical, authoritative, de- 
lightfully readable study of the French 
nation and its important role in up 
building, sustaining and defending the 
civilization of the West. 

With a firm grasp and a keen pene 
tration of motives in political action, and 
with an appreciative understanding of 
personal and national ambitions, Lucien 
Romier draws vivid, trenchant charac 
terizations of men who influenced for 
good or ill the destiny of France. Louis 
IX, Richelieu, Louis XIV, Napoleon ], 
Napoleon III, Lyautey, Foch, Laval, 
Petain, DeGaulle, among many, march 
across the pages of the book, each bent 
upon the task at hand, as he conceives 
it, of making and keeping France a na 
tion among nations. In short, clipped, 
convincing sentences, the author drives 
straight to the heart of the matter in his 
alignment and analysis of movements 
and results. One conclusion in the end 
forces itself upon the reader—the signifi- 
cance of the French genius and its in 
calculable importance in the security 
and defense of western civilization, for 
“hers has been the leading part in con 
stituting what that idea of civilization 
ee 
A History of France is divided into 
seven major parts; each division, again, 
is broken down into pertinent chapters 
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which in turn are arranged in topical 
sequence. Part V intriguingly entitled 
‘The Six Revolutions,” with its chap- 
ters on the Constitutional Revolution, 
the-Terrorist Revolution, the Military 
Revolution of Bonaparte, the Epic Rev- 
dlution of Napoleon, the Restoration 
and the attempt at middle class monar- 
chy is illustrative of the author’s method. 

Dr. Rowse is to be congratulated not 
only for his excellent translation, where- 
in he has incorporated the spirit and 
exacting style of the French historian, 
but for his own convincing adaptation 
of method and style in completing the 
last chapters. The result is a happy dem- 
onstration by an English writer of the 
clarity and economic use of word and 
phrase so often found in the best French 
historical writing. 


Much to Praise— 
And Much to Blame 


Tae Renaissance, by Will Durant. 
Simon and Schuster. 776 pp. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Joseph Roubik, S.J. 


There is much in this narrative descrip- 
tion of the era of the Renaissance, very 
much to praise and very much more to 
blame. Dr. Will Durant has added noth- 
ing substantially new to what is already 
well known about the Italian Renais- 
sance. He has, however, gone deeper 
into minutiae, especially shady details. 
The special merit of the work is the 
emphasis thrown on economic and com- 
mercial development. Without the 
growth of city life and the expansion 
of industry and trade, the Renaissance 
would hardly have come in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, certainly 
not in the brilliant form it actually took. 
In the fine arts, too, whether architec- 
ture, painting or sculpture, the contribu- 
tion of this work is something positive. 
Though Doctor Durant professes to be 
no expert in the criticism of art, yet he 
clearly shows his attraction to some mas- 
terpieces and his aversion from others. 
The author develops his narrative by 
treating separately those Italian cities 
which are most famous for their Renais- 
sance spirit. Into. this description he 
weaves the political, economic, social 
and moral conditions of the time. Some 
may call realistic these moral descrip- 
tions to which the author descends. But 
they are uncalled for in the way Doctor 
Durant uses them. They add little of 
interest except for those who are on the 
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lookout for piquant innuendoes about 
individuals, high and low, rascals and 
saints. 

Particularly unwholesome is his treat- 
ment of ecclesiastical personages and 
more particularly the popes of the Renais- 
sance and the popes of the Great West- 
ern Schism. His delineations can only 
be offensive to the more careful reader, 
even if he is not a Catholic. Only those 
will applaud such details as are looking 
for an opportunity to denigrate religion 
and religious leaders. Serious historians 
like Ludwig Pastor have treated these 
same individuals in a way, thorough and 
scholarly, but far from catering to pru- 
rient ears. 

The volume itself and the literary 
style of the narrative are attractive. 
There are more than sixty photographs 
of Renaissance art, a good index and 
references, and six pages of bibliogra- 
phy. But all this apparatus cannot atone 
for the pagan or agnostic spirit that 
breathes through the book. That this is 
not an unfair criticism is confirmed by 
the author himself on page 723 where 
he writes, “We cannot know what God 
is, nor understand a universe so min- 
gled of apparent evil and good, of suf- 
fering and lovelinéss, destruction and 
sublimity; but in the presence of a moth- 
er tending her child or of a genius giv- 
ing order to chaos, meaning to matter, 
nobility to form or thought, we feel as 
close as we shall ever be to the life and 
mind and law that constitute the un- 
intelligible intelligence of the world.” 


The “Critical” Period 

Of the Enlightenment 

Tue European Mino, by Paul Hazard. 
Yale University Press. 454 pp. $5.50. 
Reviewed by Thomas P. Neill 


Historians generally agree on the im- 
portance of the eighteenth century in 
the development of modern thought pat- 
terns and institutions (whether they ap- 
prove or condemn the drift of the cen- 
tury): it was a revival and a completion 
of the Renaissance; secularist: in its 
drive, it set up goals which the Western 
World has futilely tried to attain down 
till our own time. Paul Hazard’s work 
does not change this picture. It is im- 
portant, however, for showing that the 
ideas of the age of Enlightenment took 
hold of leading minds in the critical pe- 
riod between 1680 and 1715 and that 
their victory over the old Christian 





standards was assured by the latter date. 
This pushes back the “critical age” of 
the Enlightenment by about two gen- 
erations. 

Hazard writes as a professional his- 
torian concerned with fellow historians 
and their students. But he writes well 
in the French style—concrete illustra- 
tions, interesting personal sketches, and 
lively running commentary by the au- 
thor. The author is sure of his material 
and of his reputation, sure enough that 
he does not feel obliged to make the 
book dull. It can be read easily by any- 
one seriously interested in the past. 

The material handled in this discus- 
sion of the European mind is not re- 
stricted to any one aspect of man’s 
thought. It deals with religion and phi- 
losophy, with psychology and the social 
sciences, with natural sciences, literature 
and the other fine arts. Hazard pays due 
attention to the big names, like Locke 
and Bayle, but he fills out his picture 
with material gathered from less well 
known contemporaries. In this respect 
he gives a truer, better balanced picture 
of the European mind of 1700 than does 
the study limited to the most important 
figures alone. 

This is a well done translation of Haz- 
ard’s La Crise de la conscience Euro- 
penne, which appeared in 1935 and re- 
mains the best single book on the sub- 


ject. 


Ten Europeans 

Look at America 

Wuat Europe Turks oF AMERICA, 
edited by James Burnham. John Day. 
222 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Edward Gargan 


Americans are becoming increasingly re- 
sponsive to their country’s contemporary 
reputation abroad. In the past October 
alone this concern was indicated by such 
diverse signs as Life’s warning on “A 
Dangerous European Luxury: Hating 
America,’ by President Eisenhower's 
impromptu scolding of “the traveling, 
swaggering American” who injures his 
country’s character, and finally by Car- 
dinal Spellman’s severe defense before 
a Belgian audience of the Congressional 
investigating committees. Reacting to 
America’s current introspection, James 
Burnham presents a collection of essays 
which attempt to develop the present 
day European image of America. To do. 
this he invited ten European journalists 
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and scholars to give their candid critic- 
ism of America on the world stage. He 
chose for this assignment men whom he 
considered “fair” to America and whose 
conservative cast satisfied his opinion of 
what is salutary in European thinking. 

The results are, like most rapid 
impressions, interesting while being col- 
lected but lacking in vitality under sus- 
tained inspection. All of the contributors 
agree that America’s position is unique: 
its leadership, they believe, will deci- 
sively determine the course of this cen- 
tury’s history. Each one is anxious to 
open a special case for re-hearing before 
American public opinion. Vittorio Zin- 
cone, editor of Giornale dell’Emilia, of 
Bologna, sorrowfully records the irate 
reaction of his countrymen to America’s 
present anti-immigration policy. Jules 
Monnerot, the sociologist and novelist, 
and Julian Amery, a former Conserva- 
tive member of Parliament, are of one 
mind in judging American anti-colonial- 
ism as being emotionally and intellec- 
tually immature. Finally, in addition to 
their individual grievances, the ten Eu- 
ropeans are in accord with the plea of 
the Italian journalist, Guido Piovene: 
“What, then, does Western Europe ask 
of the United States? I am speaking of 
public opinion. More money? More 
men? I don’t believe so. It asks only 
that the United States fulfill its function 
with true grandeur.” This stirring in- 
vitation is not, however, matched by 
corresponding inspiration. For all their 
sincerity, these essays are limited in de- 
sign and context. They lack the dimen- 
sions necessary to invite grandeur. 


Cultural Problems 
Of Modern America 
Heroes, HicHBRows AND THE PopuLAR 

Mino, by Leo Gurko. Bobbs-Merrill. 

319 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 
Having discussed social and_ literary 
America in the Thirties in The Angry 
Decade, Mr. Gurko now turns his atten- 
tion to the immediate present in this 
country, with particular attention to 
mass and individual culture and the 
problems thereof, and to what he be 
lieves to be the problems involved in the 
development of the whole man. In a 
little over 300 pages, Mr. Gurko has at- 
tempted many—very probably, too many 
—things. 

The development of the whole man 
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does not, for Mr. Gurko, involve to any 
significant degree a knowledge of God 
or a desire to live by His command- 
ments. Indeed, Mr. Gurko’s God seems 
entirely a literary one—the God of Mil- 
ton chiefly, unable to cope with the bril- 
liance of Satan, armed as He is only 
with goodness. (It is certainly debatable, 
even, whether Milton does see Satan as 
defeating God.) 

Mr. Gurko laments the world’s neg- 
lect of the intellectual, or even its deri- 
sion, but he fails to make some of the 
indictments that the modern world can 
bring against him—notably, the gullibil- 
ity of the intellectual before Commu- 
nism. He bewails the unwillingness of 
modern Americans to respect the non- 
scientific pronouncements of Einstein, 
without giving examples of some of 
those pronouncements — e.g., Einstein’s 
denial of the existence or meaning of a 
personal God, or his recent indefensible 
advice to a school teacher in the matter 
of loyalty inquiries. 

He blames the over-zealous disciples 
of Dewey for bringing about educational 
evils which the Master never intended; 
but refuses to blame Dewey for the evils 
of his basic philosophy—the denial of 
moral absolutes and norms. Adlai Stev- 
enson is praised as a candidate basing 
his platform morally on “reasoned prin- 
ciple’—Mr. Gurko could not have 
known, of course, that Stevenson would 
return from his recent tour recommend- 





“What d’ya mean y’been in class, what d’ya 
think you’re in school for, anyway!” 


From “The Truth about Big-Time Football” 





ing dreamily that the Chinese Commy- 
nists should at least be given a chance 
to prove their good faith in the UN 
And Stevenson and Churchill are given 
credit for making the modern world se 
that life is a struggle featuring “blood, 
sweat, and tears”—when for two thoy. 
sand years Christianity has been preach. 
ing exactly that. 

The sad state of the mass media 
a going-over, but it was highly unlikely 
that anything new could have been-said 
in so superficial a survey, of radio, the 
movies, TV, or Mickey Spillane. Peg 
sistent attack on T. S. Eliot, Irving Bab 
bitt, Paul Elmore More and Bernard 
Iddings Bell accent the liberalist leitmo- 
tiv of the book. 

Finally, the writing is careless and 
evidence of work done in a great hurry. 


About Students Working 

Their Way Thru College 

THe Truta Asout Bic-Time Foor 
BALL, by Richard I. Miller. William 
Sloane. 262 ‘pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by David Young 


This time of the year, once devoted to 
writing letters to Santa Claus, is now 
mainly given over to the important bust 
ness of selecting all-American football 
teams and calculating the odds on the 
various bowl games. (According to Mr. 
Miller, author of The Truth About Big 
Time Football, there were twenty-five 
bowl games in 1951, including Salad, 
Paper, Furniture, Burley and _ Bean 
Bowls. ) 

Most adults who read the sports pages 
of their daily paper are aware of some 
of what Mr. Miller has to say about 
the sorry and dangerous state into which 
big-time football has fallen; few, how- 
ever, can realize just how completely 
professional collegiate football has be 
come until they read a book like this, 
which collects facts, statistics, the results 
of surveys and an impressive number of 
personal experience stories. One of the 
most jolting of Mr. Miller’s revelations 
is the interesting quotation from the de 
cision of an Industrial Commission in 
Colorado, which was later upheld by 
the Colorado Supreme Court. According 
to the Commission, the claimant who 
appeared before it, a football player at 
Denver University, was inescapably an 
employee of the University and there 
fore entitled to $11.87 compensation pet 
week while he was unable to “work” 
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hecause Of an injury sustained during 
spring practice. 
Mr. Miller, in the first chapter of his 
book, points. out that he has no axe to 
ind, holds no grudge against any 
school, and personally likes and has 
played football. But, he continues, as an 
educator and former star athlete, he 
cannot help but conclude that “football 
ats asit is presently conducted in American 
jy [colleges and universities serves neither 
id | amateurism nor the sports ideal—that, in- 
he § stead, it is big business deleterious in 
et) & its effects upon both the athlete and the 
b. BE nonathlete and the sponsoring institu- 
rd & tion itself.” He then goes on, in the 
| following chapters, to prove completely 
what he has claimed in that statement. 


Catholic Education 
Not Catholic Enough 
GENERAL EDUCATION AND THE LIBERAL 


Cottece, by William F. Cunning- 
7 — ham, C.S.C. Herder. 286 pp. $4.00. 


m§ Review by Thomas S. Bowdern, S.].. 


Father Cunningham of Notre Dame still 
remembers the dinner meeting in Chi- 
to # cago in 1937 when Robert Hutchins, 
w & then President of the University of Chi- 
j» cago, gave an address-without-reporters- 
I] & present to the Catholic educational lead- 
ve @ ets of the Middle-West. The capsule 
r, & that sums up the blast is, perhaps, this: 
g § My charge is that Catholic education 
e & is not Catholic enough.” The rest of his 
|, § address and Father Cunningham’s book 
n @ isa discussion of that text. 
After an introductory defining of the 
5 § terms Special, General, Liberal and In- 
e § tegrated Education, the author neatly 
divides his book into three parts: “Why 
Teach—Our Educational Goals,” “What 
to Teach—the Curriculum,” “How and 
Where to Teach—Method and Admin- 
istration.” 
;§ The basic problem still is “Shall we 
s § teach them how to live or how to make 
f § 2 living?” or “Shall we produce a pro- 
¢ & fessional man or a man with a profes- 
s § Sion?” We have to do some of both, but 
.B how much of each? Father Cunning- 
, § ham’s suggested solutions will surely 
p § Cause discussion and perhaps some con- 
y § toversy. He advocates combining de- 
) § Partments of instruction into divisions, 
t 
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no required course in religion but a lib- 
eral diet of theology spread through a 
two-year course in “World Civilization 
and Culture,” and reduction from eight 
to six years of grammar school. 
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William F. Cunningham: Catholic colleges 
are monastic instead of scholastic 


Many will not like this. He says that, 
because so many of our colleges for men 
and women were founded by religious 
orders lately arrived from Europe in the 
last century, our college administration 
has been European not American, auto- 
cratic not democratic, monastic not 
scholastic. This reminds me of the bril- 
liant Canadian woman, herself a teacher 
for many years, who said that most con- 
vent schools educated girls as though 
they were novices-to-be and not girls 
who were to go home, get married and 
have homes of their own. Father Cun- 
ningham has a plan to fix that, too. 

But all will like his “Educating the 
Whole Man in the Whole World.” We 
should develop the body, intellect and 
will towards physical, intellectual, so- 
cial and religious perfection. I wish he 
had included more education of the 
emotions to aesthetic maturity. The out- 
comes should be leadership, followership 
and fellowship. Well said! 

What it comes to is this: we go to 
college for the same reason we go to 
church, to grow in human perfection so 
we can give greater glory to God. The 
college works primarily on our intellects, 
the church on our wills, without alto- 
gether neglecting our bodies and emo- 
tions. The world in which we live is 
not the world God made but the world 
man spoiled, a “world forever out of 
joint.” And human nature more badly 
scrambled than the world! But while 
there is life there is hope. Let’s try an- 
other way since we haven't done too 
well so far. Personally I like Father 
Cunningham's way. 


The Christian Home 
As an Economic. Unit 
STRETCHING THE Famity Income, by 
Robert and Helen Cissell. Joseph 
Wagner. 253 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Matthew J. Flood 
It’s the dust jacket which gets this book 


into trouble, and normally authors are 
not responsible for jackets. Purchasers 
are clearly promised a “how-to” guide of 
no mean order: “. . . the answers which 
work . . . exactly how security is to be 
attained. . . .” Between this promise and 
its fulfillment, however, there is an un- 
fortunate gap that can lead impatient 
readers to discount some of the very 
sound and balanced advice that is of- 


fered. 


The Cissells have gathered together 
an excellent set of preliminary notes on 
managing the Christian home as an eco- 
nomic unit—and are well qualified for 
the task. He teaches family economics 
at Xavier University in Cincinnati; she 
is a former home: economics instructor. 
Between them, five children are being 
housed, fed and educated. Glimpses of 
their family life revealed in passing are 
delightfully normal, and the ideal Chris- 
tian home they would attain is human 
and twentieth-century, but firmly and 
joyfully headed for heaven. 


Twenty-three family problem areas, 
from borrowing and budgets all the way 
to home haircuts, are explored with good 
humored sense. The whole makes easy 
reading, and much of it may in fact be 
new to the average homemaker. Little 
of what is said can be questioned, but 
too often, the exploration lacks precisely 
that added bit of expert detail which 
transforms the abstract into the imme- 
diate and useful. 


Four sensitive areas the Cissells pass 
over completely—cars, telephones, enter- 
tainment of relatives, and income taxes. 
Cars take a fantastic chunk of family 
income and form the key to most budget 
failures among the ‘steadily employed— 
yet in some communities a car is a clear 
necessity at any income level. 

The meat of this book—and there is 
meat—could have been better employed 
in a fraction of the space, had the Cis- 
sells simply let the reader rely more on 
their expert authority, and not attempt- 
ed to demonstrate the validity of so 
many general statements. This would 
leave plenty of room for much more op- 
erational data. 
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—For Serious Reading... 


JESUS OF 
NAZARETH 


By the Most Rev. 
Hilarin Felder, O.F.M. Cap. 


Translated by 
Berchmans Bittle, O.F.M. Cap. 


A modernized English translation of 
Bishop Felder’s lauded treatise on 
the total personality and character 
of Christ and the nature of His mes- 
sage. A vivid picture of Christ for 
educated Christians who seek to 
know the true meaning of His com- 
ing. $4.75 


THE RISE ano DECLINE 
OF LIBERALISM 


By Thomas P. Neill 


A readable study of the meaning, 
historical development, and disinte- 
gration of the all-pervasive intellec- 
tual force, Liberalism, during the 
19th century. By the author of Mak- 
ers of the Modern Mind and They 
Lived the Faith. $5.50 














.. or Light Rewarding Reading 


OUR CHILD-- 
GOD'S CHILD 


By Mary Lewis Coakley 


The author of Fitting God Into the 
Picture reveals here the “whys” and 





“hows” of parents biggest job: mak- 
ing saints of their children. A sen- 
sible, sympathetic guide to many 
specific and general problems faced 
by modern parents. $3.25 


A RICH YOUNG MAN 


By John E. Beahn 


This fact-and-fiction portrayal of St. 
Anthony of Padua, the nobleman 
who turned from wealth and luxury 
to seek self-effacement as a mendi- 
cant friar, shows him to be much 
more than “a finder of lost articles.” 


$3.25 























At Your Bookstore 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


412 Bruce Bldg. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


















Logical Development 
Of Critical Standards 


Norms For THE Nove , by Harold C. 
Gardiner, S.J. America Press. 180 pp. 
$2.00. 


Reviewed by Sr. M. Hester, S.S.N.D. 


In August, 1943, a review of Betty 
Smith’s A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, by 
Rev. Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., appeared 
in America. The review was forthright 
and sensitive, but not in itself as sig- 
nificant as the controversy which fol- 
lowed it, and formed the basis for the 
series of essays with which that con- 
troversy was crowned. Tenets for Re- 
viewers, the collected essays in pamph- 
let form, published by the America 
Press the following year did perhaps 
more than any other single piece of writ- 
ing in the last decade to clarify foggy 
Catholic critical thought, and to educate 
young Catholic students regarding moral 
and literary issues in contemporary writ- 
ing. It would be interesting to know 
how many copies of the original pamph- 
let and its expanded second edition, 
Tenets for Readers and Reviewers, have 
been sold. 


Whether many or few, it is fortunate 
for future students that Father Gardiner 
has decided to expand the original 
pamphlets and bring the material up-to- 
date, applying the principles to books 
recently published. Norms for the Novel 
is just that, and more, for in addition 
the book develops articles on. literary 
standards which appeared in America 
during the fall of 1946. It is more than 
a reprint; material has been edited, and 
so organized as to form a logical whole, 
and the development of critical stand- 
ards of evaluation from moral or artistic 
principles is unified and cumulative. 

Father Gardiner divides Norms for 
the Novel into four parts. In the first 
the now well-known five principles for 
moral evaluation of a novel are restated 
with frequent illustrative references to 
contemporary controversial fiction: The 
Old Man and the Sea, The Naked and 
the Dead, The End of the Affair, to 
mention but three of the more than fifty 
listed in the check list. 


Particularly helpful here as well as 
in the later divisions are the references 
and quotations from current studies of 
moral issues in literature. One misses 
Mauriac’s God and Mammon, parttic- 
ularly since Father Gardiner gives a rea- 
sonable solution to Mauriac’s problem 


of the dual responsibility of the autho, 
to the reader and to his art. 

In Part II, “Realism and Moral Eyal. 
uation,” Father Gardiner classifies req). 
ism as idealistic or naturalistic, a clasgif. 
cation which clears the way for Part ]]] 
in which he discusses principles of art. 
istic creation and their relation to actual 
works of art, and Part IV which flings 
out the challenge to the reader for crea. 
tive and intelligent reading. 

In discussing Howard Mumford 
Jones’ paper “Literature as an Aid fo 
Inter-Cultural Understanding,” read at 
Columbia University recently, Father 
Gardiner remarks that “it has particular 
relevance to any Catholic interested in 
literature, whether as teacher, critic, 
writer or reader”’—a statement which can 
be repeated with even more cogency for 


Norms for the Novel. 


The Essence of Belloc 
And Christian Humanism 


Hirame Bettoc: No Avrenatep May, 
by Frederick Wilhelmsen. Sheed and 
Ward. 108 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Herman J. Hauck, S$). 


For the numerous readers who wel 
comed Toynbee, for the professional his 
torians, for Catholic college graduates 
whose “courses” have not meshed into 
a meaningful raison d'etre, and for the 
adult dullards amongst us who “miss 
the many splendored thing,” here is 
both antidote and inspiration. Small in 
size but long in thought, this book gives 
the reader more than the “essence of 
Belloc”: it gives the essence of the In- 
carnation, as the author says, “concret- 
ized.” And that is worth having. 
Behind Frederick Wilhelmsen’s think- 
ing one feels the solidities of dogma and 
scholastic discoveries, and yet his style 
comes with a freshness and _ vitality 
which will win him the accolade of 
quotation. These qualities, coupled with 
the wide reading and broad awareness 
manifested in his book, give promise that 
he may be a vibrant addition to the 
ranks of such men as Gill, Dawson and 
Maritain. 
In Wilhelmsen’s handling, both Bel- 
loc the historian and the philosophy of 
history take on new dimensions. Literary 
critics will relish the spelling out of Bel- 
loc in the first chapter of this book and 
the resultant illumination as well as the 
justness with which it is done. Theo 
logians will find herein a large footnote 
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for their treatise on the Mystical Body, 
with solid application and explanation. 
Historians—the academic and the pop- 
ular—will find here both provocation 
and revelation. And the rest of us will 
feel our usual “frame of reference” bulg- 
ing at its seams under the pressure of 
this forceful statement on Christian Hu- 
manism. For Wilhelmsen manages to 
keep the historical and the contemporary 
in focus, to see the past as an illumina- 
tion of the present, and hence, like Bel- 
loc, to suggest the future. His handling 
illustrates his theme: integration. 

And yet Belloc is never lost sight of. 
From the view of him given in this 
book, many will want to read or re-read 
the man who continues “to bulk too big 
for the generation that has carried the 
estrangement of James to its preordained 
and lonely end.” 


Irrepressible Vigor 

Of a Great Writer 

A Hanprut oF Aurtuors, by G. K. 
Chesterton. Edited by Dorothy Col- 
lins. Sheed and Ward. 214 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Sr. Mary James Power, 
§.S.N.D. 


The irrepressible literary vigor of a great 
writer, now deceased, is nowhere more 
evident than in this latest collection of 
the critical essays of G. K. Chesterton. 

It has been said that “G.K.” is now 
in eclipse as to popular readership. But 
critics who take that position would do 
well to remember that an eclipse of a 
literary body as comparably large as the 
sun will never fail to gather a multi- 
tudinous, popular audience. To extend 
the analogy further, brilliant light in- 
evitably emerges triumphant over the 
darkness and gloom of an eclipse. So 
can it be with Chesterton. 

It is significant of Chesterton’s mettle 
as a writer that these book reviews and 
short, critical essays, published original- 
ly in newspapers and periodicals be- 
tween 1907 and 1935, can now be in- 
cluded between hard covers without 
topical, and thus ephemeral, overtones. 

Sensitive to the eclipse of Robert 
Louis Stevenson as a primary writer, he 
reiterates the importance of Stevenson’s 
stylistic precision, his moral sense, and 
his love of people as qualities which will 
engross future generations: “.. . the idea 
that a great, literary man who has said 
something novel and important to man- 
kind can vanish finally and suddenly is 
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Hilaire Belloc: Past as illumination 
of present and suggestion of future 


ridiculous. . . . Nothing is lost in the 
magnificent economy of existence; the 
sun returns, the flowers return, the lit- 
erary fashions return.” 


In this collection, as in others, Mr. 
Chesterton is the charitable, Christian 
gentleman as he comments on the ex- 
cessive bohemians of the literary world. 
He says in an utterly honest piece on 
Oscar Wilde: “The time has certainly 
come when this extraordinary man, 
Oscar Wilde, may be considered merely 
as a man of letters. . . . He desired all 
beautiful things—even God.” 


The Prince of Paradox, in further 
critiques, sees Thackeray lacking the 
sense of humor toward both poverty and 
money which Dickens possessed in 
abundance: “Dickens was happier and 





G. K. Chesterton: An eclipse never 
fails to draw a large audience 


more all of a piece; partly because he 
had been more shabby and partly be- 
cause he had never been so genteel.” 

Chesterton’s poetry of phrasing, the 
compassion of his charity, and the be- 
witching delight of the paradox are rich- 
ly present as he searches out the essence 
of Mark Twain, Victor Hugo, Newman, 
Tennyson, Ibsen, and many others. 

In this slight, simply bound work 
there is great weight of mind. There is 
an ordered complexity of thought. And 
through it the wise and magnificent 
spirit of a great man muses, sings and 
thunders out the dignity and the sanc- 
tity of his fellow man. 


Some Good Poems 
And Some Others 


Breap Our oF Stone, by Scharmel Iris. 
Henry Regnery. 62 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 


The publication of this small volume of 
verse by a poet now living in Chicago 
was attended by much publicity, center- 
ing about the story of the accidental loss 
of the manuscript and its recovery after 
some twenty years. Much was made, too, 
of the short critical note of high praise, 
written by Yeats in 1934, and used as a 
Preface, and of an Epilogue equally fa- 
vorable, by St. John Gogarty. The jacket 
quotes, among others, Bernard Shaw 
and George Santayana, in praise of Iris. 

What we have, after all this, would 
seem to be a collection of—on the whole 
—competent, workmanlike poetry, some- 
times rewarding, sometimes on the level 
of the sort of thing that appears in news- 
paper columns in which inglorious, but 
not mute, Miltons work off their ex- 
cesses. Sometimes it is the imagery that 
fails, as in “Fawns,” when the gentlest 
of animals is equipped with “flashing 
horns,” and made to “thunder assault.” 
Sometimes pathos and bad theology com- 
bine, as in “Paganini,” when poet ad- 
dresses violinist, 


You pizzicato tease! 
Grandmothers called you diavolo— 
The devil is the other face of God. 


There are good things, though—“The 
Old Courtesan” is as effective, and more 
economically done, than Villon’s famous 
poem on the same theme. “April,” which 
Yeats praises extravagantly, is a lovely 
lyric, but Wordsworth had offered its 
message once for all in the best-known 
of the “Lucy” poems; Iris suffers by com- 
parison. “Stone,” again, is impressive, 
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but is almost immediately followed by 
“Exultation,” with 
I have molded a chalice like thy breast, 
O thou ivy-crowned! 
—surely one of the stalest of metaphors. 
And one can read no further in “La- 
ment for the Sun-Bright Lover,” after 
Swished in a toothed wind, in a watery 
grave he lieth. 
Of good poems there are here a hand- 
ful, of good lines perhaps twoscore, but 
this is not a collection of great verse. 


Mental IIlness 
And Modern Life 


Menta Heatru in A Map Wor tp, by 


Rev. James A. Magner. Bruce. 303 - 


pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Ludwig M. Frank 


Father Magner, who is well known for 
his books on Latin America and his pop- 
ular works concerning marriage and per- 
sonality, has in this volume ventured 
into another field, that of mental health. 
The author presents what he calls a 
“positive approach towards insuring 
mental health” and his source material 
is drawn from his experience in counsel- 
ling college students and young married 
couples. The book relies heavily on the 
“common sense” method of approach 
rather than any scientific knowledge of 
the subject. Folk sayings and anecdotes 
serve as illustrations of various points. 


Although the book is said to be on 
mental health, it might probably have 
been better had the subject been termed 
“spiritual health.” The author's idea of 
avoiding mental illness is that one “must 
adopt positive principles of good living, 
exercise self-control, and keep an open 
eye on the goodness and beauty of the 
world.” This undoubtedly is excellent 
advice, but it is hard to connect it with 
mental health as the professionals who 
deal with that intricate problem see it. 
Mental health consists not only of free- 
dom from spiritual unrest or from sin. 
Very holy people can and do become 
mentally ill at times, not because of sin, 
but because of actual mental disease, 
just as holy people can and do develop 
heart trouble or gall stones, quite inde- 
pendent of the condition of their souls. 
Needless to say, wherever the author 
discusses faith in God and trust in His 
providence he is on solid ground. There 
is no doubt in anyone’s mind but that 
confession is a sure cure for the guilt 


feelings which are the result of sin. This 
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type of guilt is not in the purview of 
the psychiatrist. He deals with what is 
called “unconscious” or “irrational” guilt, 
which is the result of malfunctioning of 
various mental processes and is un- 
changed, or at best only temporarily re- 
lieved, by confession. 

The introductery chapters of the book 
imply an increase in the frequency of 
mental illness due to the stress of the 
modern world. It would be interesting 
to know the source of the statistics 
which prove this. Most psychiatrists feel 
there is no measurable increase in the 
frequency of mental illness but that it 
has kept pace with the general popula- 
tion increase. The ratio of mentally ill 
cannot be determined by hospital admis- 
sions alone. One wonders about some of 
the statements concerning the role of the 
will in forestalling mental illness and in 
the attainment of mental health, and 
one wonders whether or not these might 
arouse anxiety in the tense, apprehen- 
sive reader. Panic states and compulsive 
rituals, to cite two examples, are not 
altogether controlled by an act of the 
will. Similarly, most depressions asso- 
ciated with unconscious guilt will not 
respond to cheerful thinking. It takes 
more than that. Changing one’s attitude 
toward life, as recommended, will result 
in greater spiritual and temporal happi- 
ness, but mental illness is a subject for 
medical care. 


A Busman’s Politics 

Cockney Communist, by Bob Darke. 
John Day. 190 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Robert L. Campbell 


Editors, educators and diplomats are but 
a few who have presented their stories 
of disillusionment with communism. 
Now comes this tale from the pen of 
a British workingman, Bob Darke. 

As a prominent trade unionist, Darke 
was engaged particularly in strikes 
brought about by the Communist Party 
for its political purposes alone, not for 
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the furtherance of unionism principles, 

Darke makes it clear that Party mem. 
bers’ whole lives are subordinated to the 
demands of their Russian masters, even 
though they, like himself, achieve high 
Communist positions. The Party eyep 
advocates leaving one’s very family jf 
conversion to communism cannot be 
effected. 

Borough Councillor Darke had been 
a zealous worker for the Kremlin’s pro. 
grams for eighteen years. It was the Ko- 
rean War, brought on by communism’s 
“peace” platform that returned him to 
sanity. 

Unwittingly, perhaps, Darke under. 
scores numerous incidents of Commu 
nist technique revealed time and again 
by the various Congressional committees 
investigating Communist activities here 
in the United States. As do so many 
anti-Communist writers, Darke fails to 
indicate—if he realizes it, of course—the 
necessary basis of communism: atheism. 

Although the London bus conductor's 
book is interestingly written, it does not 
provide much detail and from its some- 
what ragged organization arises a fair 
amount of repetition. 


Battle Called Family Life 


Tue House Tuatr Nino Butt, by 
Giovanni Guareschi. Translated by 
Frances Frenaye. Farrar, Straus and 
Young. 238 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by P. C. Kleist 

The usual theory about humorous books 

on family life (and be assured, The 

House That Nino Built is funny) runs 

something to the effect that all families 

are pretty much the same, but in some 
there are people who can write much 
better than in others. That is a good 
enough theory, but it begins to wilt 
when, in reading this book, one comes 
upon the explanation of why a single 
door in Nino’s new house is divided 
down the middle by a wall, with one 
half of the door opening into one room 
and the other half opening into another 
room; and it completely collapses when 
one reads of how some atheist or Con 
munist, who turns out to be the pastor 
of a near-by parish, tries to deprive 

Nino’s daughter, the Duchess, of het 

favorite First Communion present, a bot 

tle-capping machine. 
There is another difference about this 
family book—the father of the family 


comes out on top almost as often as he 
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is ignominiously defeated by the plans 
and enthusiasms of other members of 
the family. Giovanni (Nino) Guareschi 
makes no claim that he is lord and mas- 
ter of his domain, but it is just as clear 
that he is no brainless, beaten-down 
Dagwood. ‘This man has the ability and 
spirit to fight back in the battle called 
family life. Possibly that is what gives 
the book its spice: each time opposing 
forces clash the issue is in doubt until 
the end; Nino, his wife Margherita, the 
Duchess, and son Albertino are all wor- 
thy opponents and equally matched. 
For Don Camillo fans, it probably is 
enough to say that this book is an inside 
view of the family life of the creator of 


Don C. 








A Prairie Town 

In North Dakota 

Tue Correz Train, by Margarethe 
Erdahl Shank. Doubleday. 285 pp. 
$3.50. 
Reviewed by Anne Cyr 


Like many first books this one is, in the 
main, autobiographical. It is the rather 
loosely written story of the author's 
early life in a small, prairie town in 
North Dakota. Characters are lightly 
depicted, and some never emerge, yet 
they do achieve reality. 

Margarethe (called “Magrit” and 
“Mugs” by her family) grew up in the 
home of her Norwegian grandparents 
after her mother had died at her birth. 
The central character in the book is 
Magrit’s grandmother Bestemor, wise, 
gentle, loving God and insisting that 
Magrit learn her Luther’s Catechism in 
two languages. While Bestefar loved his 
theological books and a lively discus- 
sion with visiting clergymen, he never 
did achieve his wife’s simple faith and 
her nearness to God. 

Real tragedy touched Magrit’s life at 
intervals in the person of her father, a 
wraithlike figure who visited infrequent- 
ly and was treated with coldness by the 
entire family. Upon one occasion, Bes- 
temor was greatly shocked to see the 
eight-year-old Magrit flee to the shelter 
of her grandfather's arms at sight of her 
own father. What no one realized was 
that the pattern of her terror and con- 
fusion had long been set by the family 
attitude. Lacking an explanation, Magrit 
was left to her own wild imaginings, 
which were far wide of the truth. How 
explain to a small child that the family 
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holds her father responsible, indirectly, 
for the death of her mother in child- 
birth? And so, unknown to those who 
loved her, Magrit carried her burden of 
uncertainty through adolescence. 

On the whole her life, made up of 
the small duties, picnics and parties of 
family life was a happy, normal one, 
enriched by the loving care of devoted 
grandparents. The Coffee Train is really 
a tribute to them. The title derives from 
the arrival every afternoon around four 
of the eastbound train. As it whistled 
into the little depots, “a hundred cof- 
feepots were taken from the backs of 
stoves and placed upon front burners.” 
But only Bestemor thought to call it 
“the coffee train.” 


Norwegian Underground 

Two Eccs on My Ptate, by Oluf Reed 
Olsen. Rand McNally. 365 pp. $4.50. 
Reviewed by Brother Finbarr, C.S.C. 

This oddly titled book is the thrilling 


account of the hazardous career of a few 
members of the Norwegian Under- 
ground during the Nazi occupation of 
Norway from 1940 to 1945. 

The Second World War has the un- 
enviable record of surpassing in horror 
all previous catastrophes afflicting the 
human race. “Man’s inhumanity to 
man” reached a degree of barbarity that 
is veritably impossible to imagine. To 
belong to an underground organization 
set up to oppose the brutality and ruth- 
lessness of the Third Reich required 
courage. In all the countries overrun by 
Hitler's war machine men and women 
of extraordinary bravery volunteered to 
suffer and to die—their patriotism added 
to the history books a new chapter, “The 
Resistance Movement.” 


Bernt Balchen, pioneer in aviation, 
rightly commends these adventures of 
Oluf Olsen and his companions as be- 
longing to the class of books that cannot 
be laid aside until finished. The book 
tells of a score of hazardous enterprises, 
each of which is material enough for a 
book in itself. But great as was the risk 
in the later episodes, the first must be 
given priority for overcoming the seem- 
ingly insurmountable. It describes a voy- 
age by three of the “underground” in an 
eighteen foot half-decked sailing smack. 
From Oslo to London, England, a dis- 
tance of 430 miles, took fourteen days 
because of the gale encountered — the 
North Sea’s worst in fifteen years. 

The maps and illustrations provided, 
help the-reader to an understanding of 
the technical details incidental to sailing 
the seas; and parachuting to safety from 
bombers and flying fortresses. 


An American Bride 
In Mexican Family 
My Heart Lies Soutn, by Elizabeth 


Borton de Trevino. Crowell. 248 pp. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by Anne Rush Riley 
Here is a good book—packed with first 


hand information about a country often 
maligned and ridiculed. The author has 
pictured Monterrey, Mexico, with the 
down to earth objectivity of a news re- 
porter and the sympathy of an Amer- 
ican bride who has said to her Mexican 
husband, as did Ruth to Naomi, “Thy 
people shall be my people, thy God my 
God.” 

The best introduction to the story is 
a photograph of Mrs. de Trevino her- 
self, shown on the jacket. One would 
know that nothing crude could come 
from the pen of a woman whose face 
reveals a composite of nobility, culture 
and intelligence. 

The warm relations established with 
her husband’s family netted the bride a 
shrewd, practical mother-in-law, “Mam- 
macita,” who became an official but un- 
obtrusive Emily Post for the newcomer. 
The latter discovered early that Mex- 
icans rely upon expressive gestures to 
emphasize their conversation. “Escape 
literature” has never been permitted to 
“mix their thoughts,” hence the capabil- 
ity to exercise sound judgments. Baby 
sitters are not needed in Mexico: old 
people are not relegated to institutions. 
Family love and respect serve children 
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and aged. To the Mexican women serv- 
ice is beautiful. 

Proper garb for a period of mourning 
is complicated. “Tafteta was too chic— 
satin too luxurious.” Adults do not cele- 
brate birthdays but every Saint's Day is 
a gala occasion. “When I came to live 
in Mexico I had no idea I was going to 
become so intimately involved with 
Saints.” 

The last few pages are a charming, 
witty recapitulation of the trials and joys 
this American woman has experienced 
in the land of her adoption. 


Mr. Paul Blanshard 
Goes to Ireland 
Tue Inisn anp Carnoric Power, by 

Paul Blanshard. Beacon Press. $3.50. 

Reviewed by John D. Sheridan 
Mr. Blanshard’s object in writing this 
“carefully-documented, first-hand study” 
is to let Americans know, taking Ireland 
as a “yardstick,” what they may expect 
if the black night of Vatican domination 
should ever come upon them. He simu- 
lates a bland objectivity at times, but the 
real man is constantly peeping from be 
hind the mask, and he has a lighted 
torch in his hand. Mr. Blanshard’s hat- 
red of Irish Catholicism, both at home 
and abroad, is almost pathological. 

In Ireland, “everything connected 
with marriage and sex comes within the 
scope of the Church's power—even the 
etiquette of the marriage bed”; and the 
Republic “is probably the only nation 
in the world that takes the Catholic 
strictures on birth control with full seri 
ousness.” It follows naturally that the 
Irish are obscurantist and fanatical. 

The Protestant Reformation “never 
got far down amongst the people of the 
South [of Ireland] . . . in part because 
the English did not bother to do a good 
missionary job among them.” The truth 
is, as Mr. Blanshard knows well, that 
the English did their damnedest. 

Irish priests “have surrounded the sins 
of the flesh with such a poignant sense 
of guilt that they have weakened the 
Irish mating instinct”; yet “the unnat- 
uralness of male chastity is one of the 
most important factors in reducing the 
number of students at Maynooth.” Mr. 
Blanshard wants to have it both ways. 

The “easygoing” attitude of Catholic 
theologians to the obligation of making 
correct income-tax returns explains “why 
only 1 in 7 of the working population 
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of the Republic pays any income tax, 
whereas the corresponding proportion 
in the North is 1 in 3.” The real rea- 
son for this disparity, of course, is that 
there are 640,000 agricultural workers 
in the Republic Cvery few of whom 
come within the income-tax range) as 
against 165,000 in the North. 

Ireland’s religion is largely “fanaticism 
and moral childhood.” When the “al- 
leged” arm of St. Francis Xavier was 
exposed in Dublin it was venerated by 
100,000 people, led by the President of 
the Republic Cwhom Mr. Blanshard de- 
scribes as “a small gentleman of no great 
importance”). Matt Talbot, the hidden 
ascetic who is now a candidate for can- 
onization, is a “fanatic” who made no 
contribution “to the Irish labour strug- 
gle.” Books are reported to the Censor- 
ship Board by “semi-fanatical Catholic 
groups” and “Catholic underlings.” 
There is no legal divorce in the Re- 
public. Cardinals are humoured like 
kings, and athletes and diplomats kneel 
to kiss the bishop's ring. A most distress- 
ful country. 

Mr. Blanshard’s trump cards are di- 
vorce, birth control, censorship and edu- 
cation. In dealing with education Mr. 
Blanshard makes some egregious blun- 
ders. He alleges that as Catholic bishops 
“may hire or fire any teacher,” the teach- 
ers have “no right of appeal” and no 
security of tenure. 

The fact is that so far as his manager 
is concerned (and it is the manager, not 
the bishop, who does the hiring and 
firing) the Irish teacher has very solid 
security of tenure: for by a Maynooth 
ruling no teacher may be dismissed un- 
til, with the help of his professional 
union, he has had an opportunity of 
making his case before the bishop. More- 
over, in the past thirty years only two 
such dismissals have occurred. In every 
other case, and there have been many, 
the teachers’ organization succeeded in 
having the teacher retained. 

Mr. Blanshard cites one of these two 
cases and speaks of a teacher who was 





dismissed by his priest-manager “dyr 
the Spanish Civil War simply becayg 
he spoke out against Franco.” If he had 
probed a little deeper he might hay 
found out that the teacher in question 
was dismissed two years before the Span. 
ish Civil War began. But on questions 
of fact, apart altogether from unywg. 
ranted inferences, Mr. Blanshard could 
be tripped up on every page. 

The salaries of Irish secondary teach. 
ers, he says, are “scandalously low,” 
and advertisements appear for Honoys 
M.A.s “at salaries of less than $500, 
year.” 

Here are the facts. A married male 
teacher begins at $1236 (taking three 
dollars to the pound—a rate which, in 
view of the relative costs of living 
shrinks the Irish figure considerably) 
and goes to a basic maximum of $2460, 
In addition he may have $125 a year for 
an Honours Degree, a maximum of 
$225 for children’s allowances, and a 
rent allowance that varies from district 
to district. The women teachers’ basic 
scales are slightly lower. The current 
Year Book of Education, which is pub 
lished by London University in associa 
tion with Columbia University, records 
that in an international comparison of 
teacher salaries in relation to salaries in 
other professions the Irish teacher came 
fourth amongst ten selected professional 
groups: the American teacher came sey- 
enth. Mr. Blanshard should have stu¢- 
ied the facts before he branded Irish 
teachers’ salaries as scandalously. low. 

When Mr. Blanshard gets his facts 
right (and he often does) he sometimes 
slips in a little color filter. Thus, he mer 
tions that in 1952 Mr. D. J. Kelleher, 
General Secretary of the Irish National 
Teachers Organization, denied a rumout 
that the teachers were in favour d 
rigorous state control of schools; but Mr. 
Blanshard makes it an “anxious denial’; 
and hints that any Irish educationalis 
would be scared stiff of going agains 
the bishops. Yet this same Mr. Kelleher, 
some little time later, engaged in vigor 
ous public controversy with a_ bishop 
who had said some imprudent thing 
about the teaching profession. 

The truth is—and Mr. Blanshawd 
could easily have found this out for him 
self—that the Irish teachers to a man 
are solidly behind the managerial sys 
tem, as Catholics and because it gives 
them salaries, status and conditions d 
service which compare more than favor 
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ause B her countries. Conditions as regards 
had ghool buildings, admittedly, are not 
hae what they might be, but they are im- 
ton ing: and for that matter a candid 





might reveal many a ramshackle 
lons § hool not a thousand miles from New 
wat York. 
nul An Irishman reviewing this book is 
up against a difficulty—he wants not to 
ach: F eview it but to answer it: and a com- 
mi)" plete answer to Mr. Blanshard’s lies, 
DUIS B false inferences and bigotry would take 
2 & nother book. But I feel Mr. Blanshard 
would have done a better job even from 
nale F his own point of view—and his pretend- 
mee B ed objectivity does not deceive me for 
» nF , moment—had he given us less virul- 
Ing, B ence, less distortion, less bleak hatred. 
ly) FI his opening chapter he says, speak- 
100 ing of the American and the Irish-Cath- 
‘fo B glic doctrines of Church and State: 
OF "The two philosophies cannot both be 
right for the democratic world, and I be- 
& lieve that by analysing one in terms of 
asi # the other the weakness and the strength 
‘ent B of both will be revealed.” It is not un- 
ub F charitable to say that he believes nothing 





cla B of the kind, for the only weakness he 
tds B sees in the American system is the dan- 
of ger “of treating Irish Catholicism with 
» NF such a bland sentimentality that its basic 
im & evils will be overlooked.” Incidentally he 
mal says in this same chapter, and without 
eV" F the grace to blush, that “the danger of 
ud: F hidden prejudice is always present in 
ish F the human mind.” 

‘ His last chapter deals with the past, 


present and future of Irish Catholic in- 
me ® fluence in the United States. The Irish- 


0 # Vatican line-up has monopolized the 
ie, Hierarchy, soiled political life, and kept 
nal up a long and vicious criticism of the 
' public school system. 

i But he ends on a note of optimism. 


iI. “My own conviction,” he says, “is that 
the old-line dictatorship of the Irish 
priests in America is doomed. It is in- 


MSF conceivable that a spiritual and moral 
. feudalism, living side by side with 


. American democracy, can survive in its 
op present form.” 

"SE But if this is really his conviction it 
is dificult to see why he wrote this 
book: for his whole purpose is to so 
blacken Ireland as to give Americans a 
frightening picture of the horrors they 
Y8§ may expect should the dark night of 
Irish Catholic domination ever come 
upon them. His crusade is a fiery one, 


/OF# and the torch is in his hand. 
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STOP PUSHING! 


fe I firmly believe that every- 
man should have the opportunity to 
work off his frustrations and tensions by 
reviewing books and because a real high- 
brow I met lately confided that the 
present state of book reviewing is pretty 
awful, I have decided to again come to 
the aid of my readers. I make this noble 
gesture despite the fact that a similar 
gesture Chow to be a pseduo-intellectual 
or at least sound like one) of some 
months ago made no friends and a rather 
distinguished collection of new enemies. 
Anyhow, here’s a simple and practical 
guide designed to qualify you a real live 
book-reviewer almost instantly: 

Never accept a baok for review longer 
than 289 pages. You can write just as 
long a review and life’s just too short 
for the thick ones. 

Avoid the adjective “lousy” except in 
the pages of the stuffer literary journals 
and in papers to be’read at literary teas 
or our more exclusive female halls of 
learning. 

Prepare yourself by meditating deep- 
ly on the immortal words of Fred Allen: 
“If criticism ever hurt anybody, the 
skunk would be extinct by now.” 

In case you have any ambition to 
write a book yourself sometime, remem- 
ber that the author you are frying at 
the moment may one day have his crack 
at you. A potential author will need 
every friend he can muster. 

Books by E. B. White, James Thur- 
ber, S. J. Perleman and Frank Sullivan 
are never reviewed—they are eulogized. 

Anyone can slide in a French or Latin 
phrase but the professionals can be spot- 
ted by their casual use of words and 
phrases in Middle Welsh, Old Church 
Slavonic, Kurdish, Frioul or Tokharian. 

Books with prefaces or forewards are 
to be preferred—there’s always so much 
quotable material in them. Saves you 
racking your brain. 

Although obviously no one except re- 
viewers reads the stuff publishers use to 
fill up the blank spaces on book jackets, 
better paraphrase rather than borrow di- 
rectly. Otherwise the more conservative 
in the trade are inclined to sniff. 


w DAN HERP 


Hand letter this motto for your desk: 
“There is so much unhappiness in the 
world why should I add to it by mak- 
ing an author or publisher unhappy?” 


All good books are “stimulating,” “pro- 
vocative,” “exciting,” or “readable.” A fa- 
vorable review which does not contain 
at least one of these words will never 
get past an on-the-ball editor. 


Always comment on the quality of the 
translation. This implies that you can 
read at least seven languages. It’s always 
safe to find fault with translations for 
who can argue with you except some 
pedant and your opinion is as good as 
his. 

The hot word at the moment is “off- 
beat.” If you can work that in you may 
even be called a critic instead of a mere 
reviewer. 


Don’t fall for that old line from pub- 
lishers who proclaim “we would rather 
have our books unfavorably reviewed 
than ignored.” Just try it and see. 


Novels are real plums—you can spend 
pages simply retelling the story. Pay no 
attention to an author’s plaint that you 
have ruined the book for any reader. If 
that’s the case, can’t be much of a book 
anyhow. 

It will take some doing but when you 
are able to turn out a review without 
indicating in the slightest your opinion 
of the book’s merits you are ready for 
the big time. 

You'll learn to your sorrow that some 
authors (names supplied in a plain en- 
velope at the rate of 10 cents per name) 
have organized the literary equivalent 
of fan clubs. Once you are on the receiv- 
ing end of their wrath you will need 
seraphims to protect you. 

Try to develop a specialty. In that 
way you are sure to get a chance at all 
the books in your field. You can tick 
them off quickly and devote your space 
to showing how much more you know 
about the subject, than the author. 

Don’t let an editor palm off contro- 
versial books on you. Why should you 
do his dirty work? Let him be inves- 
tigated. 

(Continued on page 150) 
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Great Novel from Age 

Of Greatest Novelists 

Cousin Bazitio, by Eca de Queriroz. 
Translated by Roy Campbell. Noon 
day Press. 343 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Robert H. Flood, C.S.B. 


Do you still recall the thrill you had 
when you first read the best of Sigrid 
Undset, Mauriac, Greene, Bernanos? 
The wonderful feeling that you were 
being treated like an adult instead of 
like a moron? Here is a novel that will 
give you that thrill again in the first 
fifty pages. This is a true classic. 

The author is an unknown great in 
the great literature of the world. The 
translator is Roy Campbell, no mean 
poet; here he proves that translation can 
be piquant and tangy. You are not long 
into this book before you know well why 
the puritans who expurgated this novel 
in an English translation some years ago 
could not stand its zest and meatiness. 
For here is life, living people, real peo 
ple; only the phonies and the pompous 
are treated roughly, if yet with respect 
due to them as human beings. 

The setting is Portugal of the late 
1870's, but so universal is the theme that 
time, place and culture are incidental. 
Here you will see no one-sided, unreal, 
perverse view of human beings acting 
freely in a real world. 

The plot is classically, pristinely sim- 
ple. A young married woman carries on 
an adulterous love with her Cousin 
Bazilio while her husband is away for 
a few weeks. The adulterers are discov- 
ered by unfriendly people. Cousin Ba- 
zilio is a thoroughly blatant scoundrel 
in the romantic tradition. He leaves 
Luiza to her fate. Cousin Bazilio is 
hardly the hero of the piece, but nam- 
ing the book after him is one way of 
showing he was the occasion of vice 
and/or virtue for the other characters. 
There is intrigue, deep hatred, pain— 
honest picturing of sin and its results 
even in the order of nature. Above all, 
there is a human, warm sympathy and 
understanding of all the characters. 

The ending is novelistically a happy 
one—an honest one arising from the de- 
mands of truthful portrayal of events 
and people. There is no forcing of 
events, nor trapdoors. And no inexplica- 


ble backflips of character change. The 
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dialogue is excellent and believable. 

What this reviewer is trying to say is 
this: read this book. It is worth the ask- 
ing price. Be thankful to the Noonday 
Press that this book is available for you 
to read. This book is recommended for 
all adults, in the fullest sense of that 
ambiguous word. This book is an Event; 
it is a great novel from the great age of 
the greatest novelists. 


The Great Sinner 
And His Conversion 
THe Mask oF Innocence, by Francois 

Mauriac. Farrar, Straus and Young. 

206 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Doris Grumbach 
“The sinful and redeemed soul”: in a 
recent article summing up his life-work 
Mauriac declared this to be the single, 
central figure of his novels. Here Ga- 
briel Gradere is the prototype, and his 
sins cover the whole wide range, both 
venial and mortal. The story is of his 
fate, and that of the young village priest 
Alain Forcas, who suffers terribly from 
the persecution of evil minds, and is re- 
warded by bringing the soul of the great 
sinner back to Christ. Woven into the 
pattern of the two lives are subsidiary 
figures: Andres, son of Gradere; Tota, 
sister of the priest; and the Debats fam- 
ily, an unsavory collection of bourgeois, 
land-hungry, embittered and unloving 
people. The scene, as always with Mau- 
riac, is the Bordeaux country (“My 





Eca de Queriroz: Rough on the phonies 
and the pompous 


world is restricted to one class . , , 
one city, one or two natural settings: ope 
religion, or religious atmosphere,” May. 
riac says in the same article), and the 
story plows an irregular furrow through 
ambition, greed, hatred, jealousy and 
cruelty to the final salvation of each 
troubled and burdened soul. The plo. 
line never deviates much in Mauriac; 
work: only the varieties of misplaced 
affection, misused trust and dalliance 
with physical and moral degradation dif. 
fer to any extent. There is more, or less 
of them; that is all. Here, in The Mask 
of Innocence, everyone suffers from the 
same load of disoriented passions, and 
everyone is, to some extent at least, Un 
burdened or forgiven. 

One realizes only too well the unpop 
ularity, at this stage of literary history, 
of a minority report on a novelist who 
only a year ago received the world’s mos 
distinguished award. Yet I feel strongly 
that Mauriac’s obsessive devotion to all 
the appurtenances of the lower depths 
becomes, after the novelty dies away, 
boring and then, less and less impres 
sive. To him, souls must sink so low in 
order to dramatize their eventual (and 
inevitable!) resurrection. And_ then 
again, since one is told by the writer in 
his self-revelatory essay, as well as by 
the experience of his previous work, 
that his novels are one and the same 
novel (“The book I am forever rewrit 
ing”), one’s interest can hardly be sus 
tained. Gradere is thoroughly a lost soul: 
q.e.d., he is destined to witness “that 
narrow fissure . the one and only 
aperture that opens heavenward.” If this 
absolute ratio of evil to salvation were 
always true for all persons and all times, 
it might be gratifying and fascinating to 
read of it in innumerable novels, even 
to watch inexhaustible variations of it 
unfold. But Mauriac’s plot resolutions 
are inevitable when, it would seem, the 
conditions preceding them do not always 
suggest such final grace, and even if 
they did, one must at last blurt out, such 
undisturbed predestination makes fot 
dull reading! 

One would not dispute the ease and 
fluidity of Mauriac’s style—that he is ca 
pable of an almost poetic prose was 
shown earlier in his beautiful Life of 
Christ — but style will not compensate 
for the disappointment one feels at the 
novels end. The Mask of Innocence 
(Les anges noir: 1936), now published 
for the first time in English, will inter 
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est those whom Mauriac has always in- 
terested; it will not, I suspect, win him 
new readers because its tone is minor 
and unemphatic. And to those who 
know him, the face is too familiar, only 
the name will escape them. 


Faith and Optimism 

Of Italian Peasants 

A Hanprut oF Brackserrizs, by Igna- 
tio Silone. Translated by Darina Si- 
Jone. Harper. 314 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Daniel T. Mitchell 


A Handful of Blackberries is the story 
of peasants in the south of Italy who, 
cursed by nature with an unproductive 
and now denuded soil, persecuted in 
the past by the avaricious land-owning 
Tarocchi family, now face an even more 
subtle enemy in the Communist Party. 

This foreign intruder into the Italian 
culture came to San Luca, La Fornace 
and Sant'Andrea as the friend of the 
poor and oppressed. Among those who 
accepted it was Rocco de Donatis, lead- 
er, thinker, and human being blessed 
with both a humane sensitivity and a 
robust but humorous abruptness. This 
man, a little more intellectual than Gua- 
reschi’s Don Camillo, had long worked 
for the cause. But he now realizes that 
Communism cares nothing for people, 
and that—with its present cold dog- 
matism and program confined to per- 
secuting its deviants—it has nothing to 
offer the Italian people. Disgusted by its 
inhumanity, he deserts the Party and 
becomes the object of its persecution. 
Eventually he brings about a change of 
mind in his mistress Stella, who had 
remained in it only to make the same 
discovery as Rocco. Such is the frame- 
work of the story. But the real value of 
the tale lies in its furniture. 

Silone brings a varied genius to a 
complicated novel. Fundamentally, the 
Rocco-Stella plot is weak. Though he 
has created interesting characters in 
these two, his psychological probing is 
neither deep nor suggestive. Silone is 
better when he is working with the 
background of peasant life that sup- 
ports the main plot. It is the humanity 
of these people—their simple but frus- 
trated and tormented desire to earn a 
living—that gives significance to Rocco’s 
error, his impetuosity and his saving hu- 
manity. Silone’s pictures of peasant life 
provide the social documentation by 
which he, through Rocco, denounces 
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Ignazio Silone: Sympathy for peasant 
life and power to depict it 


Communism as alien to Italians and to 
human nature. 

The author has a profound sympathy 
for peasant life and an amazing power 
to depict it in its most abject instances. 
Further, he is a master of primitive char- 
acterization. The episode of the embar- 
rassed flight and solitude of Martino, 
the charcoal-burner’s son, is a master- 
piece of pathos. Nor is Silone by any 
means sententious or sentimental; there 
is something Chaucerian in his humor- 
ous attitude towards life. Don Nicola, 
the priest, and even Rocco are funda- 
mentally humorous studies. But the hu- 
mor can also be ironical and symbolic, 
as when the picture of “the king and 
queen were still smiling on the wall and 
the figure on the crucifix was gazing at 
the ceiling,” after the mayor, sinning 
against justice and charity, had made 
a tricky and painful decision. 

Silone has treated this serious Italian 
problem in Giovanni Guareschi’s hu- 
man terms, but more directly and with- 
out a dangerous comic device. He has 
shown us the Italians as people of faith 
and optimism, with no tinge of Carlo 
Levi’s paganism. Above all, he has writ- 
ten a thoroughly entertaining and worth- 
while book with real human beings in it. 


Priest Workman 

Ruse Norre Dame, by Daniel Pezeril. 
Translated by A. Gordon Smith. 
Sheed and Ward. 148 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Mary A. Driscoll 

Canon Georges Serrurier had been re- 

tired from his parish nearly ten years to 

the position of honorary canon in the 





metropolitan cathedral of Paris when 
he begins to keep his diary. In his heart, 
he is satisfied with himself. For thirty 
years, while pastor at St. Julie’s,.he was 
certain of the efficacy of the iron hand 
in training curates; the’ illnesses of his 
young priests, even their deaths, dis- 
lodged neither his theory nor his self- 
esteem. At the moment he decides to 
start writing his diary, he has only one 
strong purpose—to live as long as pos- 
sible, and that mainly to spite those who 
forced his retirement. 

The Canon might have lived many 
more years, his distresses merely those of 
old age, his ideas static, his conscience 
unperturbed, had not Canon Delmas 
introduced to him Robert Martin, a 
young priest workman. From the mo- 
ment Robert asks the Canon to hear his 
confession, the Canon’s self-satisfaction 
is shattered. His past has given him 
nothing with which to foster the spir- 
itual life of this young priest. The 
thought of himself as nothing more than 
“an administrative priest” fills him with 
anguish. Robert’s sincerity and devotion 
bring the Canon to a new understand- 
ing and to involvement with a murderer, 
Del Monte, and his family. 

This novel is fascinating. The minor 
characters are amusing and appealing. 
There is in the story deep pathos, hu- 
mor and well-bred satire; in the writing 
there is the logic, clarity and pungency 
of the French mind. As, through Robert - 
Martin, “the Church came alive” for the 
Canon, and the Beatitudes got a hold 
upon him, so the reading of this book 
brings one closer to the Church and 


God. 


A Novel of India 
By Indian Writer 
GrateFut To Lire anp Dzatu, by R. 

K. Narayan. Michigan State College 

Press. 213 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by George A. Cevasco 
India has served as backdrop for count- 
less novelists, but only within recent 
years have Indians been working in the 
genre themselves. One of their best is 
R. K. Narayan, a skillful writer of ex- 
ceptional ability. At forty-five he has 
completed some half dozen novels’ and 
scores of short stories that, on one level, 
form a miniature comedie humaine of 
modern India. 

His first work to be published in this 
country was The Financial Expert, a de- 
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lightful novel of a self-styled business- 
man in a small town of Southern India. 
Impressively introduced by Graham 
Greene, it became one of the best re- 
viewed books of the past spring season. 
His second novel is the story of Krish- 
nan, a lecturer at Albert Mission Col- 
lege, and Susila, his wife. 

Krishnan’s world disintegrates when 
a malarial infection brings death to his 
young wife. A belief that Susila is able 
to bridge the void between life and 
death, however, provides Krishnan with 
a new philosophy, as well as a key to 
the occult. Contact between the living 
and the dead is established. At first 
Susila requires a medium, but by the 
end of the novel she is able to achieve 
a personal psychic union with her hus- 
band: “We stood at the window, gaz- 
ing on a slender, red streak over the 
eastern rim of the earth. A cool breeze 
lapped our faces. The boundaries of our 
personalities suddenly dissolved. It was 
a moment of rare, immutable joy—a mo- 
ment for which one feels grateful to 
Life and Death.” 

The excellent sub-plots and minor 
characters, the author’s presentation of 
faith and fancy, seances, scepticism and 
superstition give this work unusual di- 
mensions; but then Grateful to Life and 
Death is a most unusual novel. 


A Lonely Man 
Of the South 


Tue Four Lives o—r Munpy To. iver, 
by Ben Lucien Burman. Julian Mess- 
ner. 237 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Robert J. Daly 
In The Four Lives of Mundy Tolliver, 


Ben Lucien Burman has touched on one 
of the fundamental disturbances of our 
present age. The restlessness, the home- 
lessness, the sense of wanting to belong 
to someone, something, somewhere. He 
has not penetrated deeply into this prob- 
lem, but he has most certainly scratched 
beneath the surface. 

This is a good book. It is good because 
the author is true in his portrayal of 
Mundy Tolliver and retains throughout 
the book a consistent harmony of sim- 
ple expression and thought that is nat- 
ural to the character of Mundy. It is not 
for the literary obscurantist, with the 
flair for involved mental process and pos- 
ing the problem heavily veiled and from 
many angles. Instead, one knows Mun- 
dy Tolliver’s problem at the beginning. 
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Illustration from “The Four Lives of Mundy Tolliver’ 
A country seemingly so desolate and empty, and yet so full of quiet movement 


He states it when he says, “—being lone- 
some is the worst thing there is.” But 
recognizing this problem is not enough, 
solving it becomes an even greater prob- 
lem, and it is in this search for a solu- 
tion that the author depicts “the four 
lives of Mundy Tolliver.” 


The setting is in the South. First, on 
a towboat along the streams and back- 
waters that feed the Mississippi. A 
dense, swampy, overgrown country, 
seemingly so desolate and empty of life, 
and yet so full of quiet movement. It is 
there that Mundy meets and falls in love 
with the gentle Essie and begins to ex- 
perience the sense of peaceful belong- 
ing, only to lose that peace in a destruc- 
tive flood. In the second phasé Mundy 
and his garrulous companion Pee Wee 
travel through the low hills and back 
country of Mississippi in a battered mo- 
bile store selling wares at lonely farm- 
houses. That comes to an end with the 
marriage of Pee Wee, and Mundy alone 
again turns to his boyhood home in the 
hills of Tennessee. When a string of 
events threatens the loss of home he 
turns to moonshining, is caught and re- 
ceives a two year prison sentence. Re- 
leased from the Walls he is broke and 
hopelessly bewildered. Seeking escape 
he drifts in his fourth phase to the Gulf 
off the coast of Louisiana “—where the 
Chinamen have the platform for drying 
shrimp—and the water and the sea and 
the porpoise a-dancing kind of heal your 
mind.” In that strange water world he 





begins to feel again the sense of peace 
only to have the present and the dreams 
of the future swept away by a huri- 
cane. From the wreckage of the storm 
he drifts back to the swampland and to 
Essie, where he finds the long sought 
recognition and end of his loneliness. 
Here is a writer who expresses himself 
with clarity, strength and simplicity. His 
characters are sketched swiftly and bold- 
ly with that certain knowledge that in- 
dicates a sure grasp of the speech and 
thought of simple people. Mr. Burman 
is a masterful and realistic storyteller, 


and has produced a superior portrayal of 
life in the South. 


St. Francis Xavier 
Set Att Arie, by Louis de Wohl. Lip- 
pincott. 280 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary Cornelius, 
S.S.N.D. 
In Set All Afire we are introduced to 
St. Francis Xavier. during his student 
days at Paris, just when he and his room- 
mate, Peter Favre, meet Ignatius of 
Loyola. The infancy of the Society of 
Jesus is briefly but clearly sketched, 
with emphasis on the personal relation- 
ship of Francis with Ignatius. Ignatius’ 
command to “set all afire” sent Francis 
from Rome to Lisbon and then to In- 
dia. The rest of his life was spent in 
“the Indies” and in Japan. 


Few saints have equalled Francis Xa- 
vier in apostolic zeal. The energy which 
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drove him from place to place provides 
the biographer with a mass of detail too 
great for inclusion in a popular life such 
4s this one. Mr. de Wohl has selected 
judiciously. He has, with considerable 
success, chosen incidents and characters 
and presented them in a way which 
makes Francis a real person in a real 
setting. 

The book is called “a novel of St. 
Francis Xavier.” It is rather, I think, a 
fctionized biography; it is not an histor- 
ical novel in the commonly accepted 
meaning of the term. Those of us who 
prefer to take our biographies without 
the sugar coating of fiction may wonder 
if Mr. de Wohl has set up a pattern 
which he is following too easily. Maybe 
this is an ungrateful thought, since Set 
All Afire will probably provide many 
readers with a good introduction to an 
interesting saint. Young people, in par- 
ticular, will enjoy the episodic treatment, 
the frequent change of scene, and the 
readable style. 


A Catholic Outlook 

Without Religiosity 

Love Is A Brince, by Charles Bracelen 
Flood. Houghton Mifflin. 436 pp. 
$3.75. 


Reviewed by Sister M. Cecilia, O.S.B. 


Henry Cobb, brilliant son of a wealthy 
Wall Street financier, has gone through 
all the proper channels of education 
from St. Mark’s to Harvard, yet he is so 
unprepared for the responsibilities of 
marriage and fatherhood that he feels 
himself trapped in it and even seeks an 
escape in suicide. His wife, Susan, of 
the Bostonian aristocracy, has also re- 
ceived no other preparation for life but 
the traditional New England self-sufh- 
ciency. The two further isolate their 
souls by erecting between themselves a 
wall of pride and anger, which even- 
tuates in a divorce. Henry marries a 
young widow who, having constructed 
her life solely on sex and drink, finally 
comes to realize that he needs her lov- 
able young daughter more than herself. 
She gradually drifts away from this mis- 
alliance and sues for divorce, which 
leaves Henry free to let life and a slow- 
ly developing maturity build a stable 
bridge of love, not on the ivory towers 
of idealism and selfishness, but on the 
solid foundation of reality together with 
the responsibilities it entails. 

Such is the uncomplicated plot of this 
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novel which leads the reader through a 
round of house parties, drinking bouts 
and desultory love-making, in short 
through the dreary wasteland of life as 
it is lived by an idle and purposeless 
“aristocracy.” The characters, however, 
are never dull, and the most important 
personalities are constantly developing. 
There is, for instance, Ann, conscien- 
tiously brought up by her agnostic step- 
father in the Catholic faith of her dead 
father. And the elder Cobb is a gentle- 
man of the American tradition whose 
final search for the faith is impeded by 
his sense of bad sportsmanship in look- 
ing for a supernatural insurance only at 
the end of a materialistic life. 

All in all, this first novel is a remark- 
able achievement by a young man of 
only twenty-three, who not only mani- 
fests considerable maturity by his own 
insight into the making of character but 
also shows in his technique much prom- 
ise for the future. He may even prove 
to be a writer who can impregnate his 
work with a clear and realistic Catholic 
outlook without that religiosity too often 
found in the so-called “Catholic” novel. 


Lonely Confusion 

Of Modern Life 

Tue Marmor Drive, by John Hersey. 
Alfred Knopf. 273 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Frank X. Steggert 

The Marmot Drive is a considerable de- 

parture for the John Hersey of Hiro- 

shima fame; a departure from ,the epic 

themes of his earlier reportings to a per- 

sonalized, more conventional novel form. 





John Hersey: Grotesque antics 





Tunxis, the rural Connecticut locale of 
the story, is separated by more than 
mere distance from the atomic age and 
its anxieties. It is an unsual melange of 
provincialism, archaic Puritan sentiment, 
and more modern tempos. The charac- 
ters in residence are notable although 
their emotional depths are not probed to 
any great extent. 

Matthew Avered, the extraordinary 
Selectman of Tunxis, organizes a com- 
munity hunt to exterminate the maraud- 
ing woodchuck of the vicinity—the mar- 
mot of the title. His son’s fiancee, Hes- 
ter, who is far from a prim young lady, 
is the city visitor whose observations and 
reflections carry the story. 

A woodchuck expedition may not 
sound very exciting but Hersey makes 
it so. The hunt itself is a colossal failure 
but the episodes surrounding it are both 
humorous and pathetic. The rustics, the 
politician, the bully boy, the teacher and 
others engage in some grotesque antics 
that are completely credible. The Con- 
necticut backcountry comes vividly 
alive in these pages. 

This is not, however, just another lo- 
cal color tale. Hersey’s little parable has 
a subtle moral. He shows in his charac- 
ters the meaner side of individual per- 
sonalities. He is not psychoanalyzing 
anyone. If anything, the characters re- 
veal inner confusions rather than single 
dominant drives. Their selfishness and 
pettiness, their righteousness and _par- 
ticularly their loneliness, show them as: 
unlovely creatures relieved by little es- 
sential goodness. 

The contrasts, between generations as 
well as city and country, suggest that 
such lonely confusion knows few boun- 
daries. Some of the people seek values. 
The native Calvinism has just about 
died and it can no longer serve. They 
find little to replace it. True sympathy, 
love, or even understanding seem no 
easier to find in today’s world. Hersey 
tells this not morosely but with his cus- 
tomary objectivity. The result is a well 
written but rather unresolved drama. 


Spanish Passion Play 
Fresta, by Prudencio de Pereda. Wyn. 
359 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Demetrius Manousos, 


O.F.M.Cap. 


Here is a good example of what hap- 
pens when a competent craftsman un- 


dertakes to interpret difficult material 
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A gift 
to be 
cherished 





The first 
one-volume 
collection of 

a vital part 

of our heritage 


A Treasury 
of Early 
Christianity 


by ANNE FREMANTLE 


Contributing Editor of 
The Commonweal 


Astonishingly lively and readable, the 
writings of the Church Fathers have 
at last been resurrected for the mod- 
ern reader to enjoy and rejoice in. 
These men, who effected the greatest 
religious changes in the history of 
mankind, were for 700 years the au- 
thors of the entire literature of the 
Western World. Their words are still 
vital, still passionately alive, often 
violent and startling even today. Yet, 
for the most part, they are totally un- 
familiar. 


In spirited essays and exalted med- 
itations; in lucid clarifications of dog- 
ma and absorbing human - interest 
stories of martyrs and monks in great 
lyric poetry and Emily-Postish dis- 
sertations on Christian etiquette for 
banquets and baths and on proper 
female dress—in all their enormous 
range of preoccupations, the Fathers 
display their rare piety and common 
humanity. As gay as they were great, 
as lively as they were learned, these 
loyal servants of God emerge with a 
profound spiritual message for mod- 
ern man. $6.00 
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which he fails to understand. Prudencio 
de Pereda has written a story of Spain 
in the year 1948. An American returns 
to the little country town where his 
father was born. Against his will he is 
drawn into the fiesta that climaxes in a 
crude but realistic Passion Play. 

How the young American gradually 
becomes involved in the lives of his vari- 
ous relatives and neighbors—how he is 
finally pulled right into the heart of the 
fiesta—is told with a certain artificial ten- 
sion. The tension is in the writing, and 
when the writing ends, the tension col- 
lapses leaving the reader completely frus- 
trated. 

What does the hero’s involvement 
mean? What is the solution to the many 
problems of the characters? What is the 
significance of the Passion Play and its 
seeming sadism? What, in fact, is the 
book trying to say? 

There is much that is objectionable in 
the book—the author’s treatment of mar- 
riage and sex, his attitude toward the 
Church, his half-baked philosophy. He 
seems to have gathered a lot of authen- 
tic material and then tried to mold it all 
to fit his way of thinking. His way of 
thinking, however, is too formless to 
mold anything of any size, and the 
whole comes out quite meaningless. 


An Ideal Family 

THe Heart oF THE Famicy, by Eliza- 
beth Goudge. Coward-McCann. 337 
pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Mary T. Giesselmann 


Like The Bird in the Tree and Pilgrim’s 
Inn, Elizabeth Goudge’s latest novel is 
the story of the Eliots, a large, lovable 
English family in the landed gentry 
tradition. Into this family, as secretary 
to David, actor and grandson of Lady 
Eliot, comes Sebastian, an Austrian refu- 
gee, once a famous musician. The hor- 
rors of war have destroyed his family, 
broken his health and filled his soul 
with hatred. Slowly the hard bitterness 
in Sebastian begins to yield to love. Nor 
is the reader surprised. The Eliot capac- 
ity for love and compassion would dis- 
solve hatred in almost anyone. And Se- 
bastian too has capacity. 

The story has no real plot, almost no 
action. It is a series of charming pictures 
of Eliots, who seem to step out of their 
gardens or library settings and come to 
life. The author has the artist’s sense of 
detail. The reader can almost touch the 


fat creases in the child Robin’s red 
cheeks; smell the cool, dew-touched 
honeysuckle; see the winsome puppy, 
who seems to have imbibed the Eliot 
understanding of human suffering. ‘The 
reader grows to love these people, and 
if they lack reality at all, it is because 
human nature seldom seems as broad 
and compassionate as the Eliots. People 
should be like this, the reader thinks; 
they have, therefore, an idealistic real- 
ity that is quite satisfying. 

This is a reflective book. Dialogue ex- 
ists not so much to further the story as 
to unfold character and present thought 
provoking ideas. Over and over comes 
the idea of most profound thinkers to- 
day, the mystical idea of the oneness of 
suffering, the composite quality of its 
essence. 

The author has written a humorous, 
happy account of good people. Purpose- 
ly, she says, because in a terrible world 
she wants to provide a glimpse of life 
and hope, and a few hours escape for 
her readers. 


Mary Lee, Woman 
Of the Civil War 


Tue Lapy oF Artinctron, by Harnett 
T. Kane. Doubleday. 288 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 

In describing the relationship of Mary 

Custis Lee with her distinguished hus- 

band, General Robert E. Lee, historian 

Douglas Freeman has written: “Mrs. 

Lee was not a housekeeper, and by her 

tardiness habitually offended his sense 

of punctuality, but she was intelligent 
and appreciative, though strong and out- 
spoken in her political likes and dislikes. 

A constant reader, she had a deeply re- 

ligious nature. She held his love, with- 

out a suggestion of wavering, through 
nearly forty years of married life.” 

In this historical novel Harnett Kane 
gives a somewhat variant reading of the 
character of Mary Custis Lee. Her early 
experiences as an army wife are writ- 
ten off as a normal period af adjustment 
for a Southern belle of family and for- 
tune who must adjust her tastes to the 
rigid budget of a lieutenant’s salary. In 
telligence and charm she has in abun- 
dance, but until the Civil War erupts 
and she writes a letter to a Northern 
newspaper in defense of her husband's 
decision to join the South, she is strong 
and outspoken only in her womanly de- 
sire that the differences be settled by 
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cool-headed conference rather than by 
conflict. Reading and religion are insig- 
nificant in Lady of Arlington; knitting 
plays a greater role. But of love and loy- 
alty there is indeed a great abundance. 

At the touch of Harnett Kane’s finger 
there comes to life a woman of genteel 
breeding, proud to stem from Martha 
Custis Washington and proud to have 
been reared in the high-pillared man- 
sion that kept silent sentry on Washing- 
ton City from its hill-top in Arlington. 
Marriage to Robert E. Lee was an affair 
of intense love; he brought neither finan- 
cial resources nor social prestige. But in 
the dark days that were to ensue, the 
fame and fortune of the Custis family 
collapsed with the rebel South and the 
heroic strength of Robert E. Lee was 
to emerge as her deep consolation and 
her own claim to distinction. 

The prose is brisk, rapid and clean, 
one sentence trotting after another much 
like the cavalry that General Lee led 
into the West. Especially clean, almost 
sterilized, is the story itself. The book 
has the atmosphere of a nineteenth cen- 
tury Southern drawing room where the 
genteel Mary presides and some things 
are not even mentioned among decent 
people. 

The Lady of Arlington will never take 
the Pulitzer prize, but it is a genuinely 
wholesome story of a woman who per- 
sonifies the tragedy and heartbreak of 
her age. 


An American Woman 
Between World Wars 
Tue Treasures oF Darkness, by Cor- 
nelia Jessey. Noonday Press. 310 pp. 
$3.50. 
Reviewed by Sr. Mary Aquin, B.V.M. 
A profoundly significant novel, this is 
the story of one woman’s journey from 
the disenchantment of the 1920's to se- 
rene possession of the “treasures of dark- 
ness’ —the title is from Isaias 45:3. 
In her late teens Helena Honey es- 
capes from an intolerable home situation 
into a “freedom” and loneliness equally 
intolerable. What she experiences dur- 
ing the period between the First and 
Second World War is not only her story 
but, in a larger sense, the story of Amer- 
ican women as seen through the eyes 
of a sensitive and intelligent observer. 
As the story opens, Helena boards the 
train on her way back to Arizona. She 
has received news that her father is be- 
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ing held for the murder of her mother. 
Like Mauriac’s characters, Helena her- 
self is deeply involved. Always with her 
are the tormenting questions: To whom 
shall I turn now? Where shall I go? Is 
evil in the nature of things—like earth- 
quakes or trainwrecks? Or is there really 
a little area of freedom in the heart of 
man where he can choose finally wheth- 
er to hate or love? 

The questions multiply as the book 
moves to a terrifying climax. Helena 
compares herself to the insect brother in 
Kafka’s Metamorphosis. The family 
didn’t kill him; they simply let him die. 
So with her family. When Helena’s 
younger sister dreams that their mother 
appears to her and says, “Do not worry, 
child, God has forgiven me,” Helena is 





Cornelia Jessey: How dare God forgive? 


furious. How dare God to forgive her 
mother? (Helena herself has never had 
any religion although her hateful mother 
claims to be a Catholic.) 

In a moment of self-illumination, 
Helena passionately wishes that she had 
been born into an age for which sin 
existed, an age in which one could do 
penance, “not for man but for God.” 
Suppose it were true that God does exist, 
that He is continuously transforming 
chaos into harmony, meaninglessness 
into meaning? 

All in all The Treasures of Darkness 
is a provocative and rewarding book, 
highly recommended for mature read- 
ers. Despite a few naturalistic passages 
which might offend some the total im- 
pact of the book is directly spiritual, 
genuinely Catholic in the broad sense. 


A Hermit and Spirits 

In the Kentucky Hills 

Tue Goop Spirit oF Laurer Rice, by 
Jesse Stuart. McGraw-Hill. 263 pp. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 
Theophilus Akers—“Old Op”to his cro- 


nies—lives alone in a cabin on Laurel 
Ridge in the Kentucky hill country. 
Alone, that is, except for the spirits that 
fill his life, spirits like his wife Beadie 
and his old friend Ted Newsome who 
wing forth from their “long homes” in 
the Freewill Baptist Churchyard to stir 
Old Op’s memories of days of yore. Of 
course there exists the flesh-and-blood 
variety of human being like Hawgie 
Cawhorn, Turkey Maddox, and Hoot- 
bird Hammertight. For Old Op the hard 
line between spirit and flesh has be- 
come hazy indeed, if not entirely indis- 
tinguishable. 

But even the back hills of Kentucky 
feel the vortex of modern living. First, 
Lucretia comes to nurse Old Op through 
an operation for cataracts. Lucretia is his 
daughter who had been taken from Old 
Op upon the death of his wife and had 
been reared to alluring maidenhood by 
relatives in Deyton, Ohio. In response 
to her letters, her cousins Alf and Julia 
seek out Laurel Ridge to escape the 
imminence of atom bombs. When the 
“speret” of Ted Newsome begins to 
compete with Hootbird for Lucretia’s 
affection and when the fox-hunters be- 
gin to comb the Ridge for the strange 
culprit who is shooting their prey, Old 
Op realizes that his sanctuary of calmus 
weeds and whipperwools, of forty pound 
red horse fish and sassafras trees is be- 
ing despoiled of its tranquil peace. 

An AWOL soldier is almost lynched 
before Army MP’s re-establish order and 
Old Op is able to retire once more to 
a hermit’s communion with his friends 
of the forest. Old Op asserts: “Mud 
daubers and spiders make wonderful 
friends. They don’t worry people. In- 
stead of talkin’ to a lot of folks I don’t 
know, I watch the animals, insects, and 
birds on Laurel Ridge.” 

A creditable exercise in local-color art- 
istry, The Good Spirit of Laurel Ridge 
reflects on the part of Jesse Stuart a 
genuine grasp of back-hill mores and 
patois. The plot is thin as spring ice, 
barely able to lure on the sceptical soul. 
But an authentic freshness of character 
and climate make it an entertaining di- 
version for the leaden days of winter. 
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BOOKS FOR REFERENCE 
AND READING 


National Catholic 
Almanac for 1954 


“Its comprehensive coverage of the theo- 
logical, biographical, historical and literary 
subjects is unmatched in any similar work 
in English.”"—-New Zealand Tablet 


“A volume whose practical utility cannot be 
overemphasized.”—The Sign 


“An extremely useful handbook not only 
from the standpoint of being a source for 
Catholic data, but it is also helpful in sup- 
plying the great spread of other facts and 
statistics."—-The Banner 
Revised, brought up-to-date, many 
feature articles by outstanding au- 
thorities, the 50th Anniversary Edi- 
tion of the National Catholic Almanac 
is a book you cannot-be without. Over 
eight hundred pages. 

$3.00; paper, $2.50 


FRANCISCAN LIFE IN CHRIST 
Mark Stier, O.F.M.Cap. 


The spiritual life, as conceived by St. 
Francis, has had profound and lasting 
influence on all subsequent schools of 
spiritual thought. This sound, beau- 
tiful exposition of the Franciscan pro- 
gram is directed to all Franciscans in- 
cluding those of the Second and 
Third Orders. 

312 pp., $3.00 


HEROES OF THE CROSS 
Marion A. Habig, O.F.M. 


In an era when ill-willed or misin- 
formed people sometimes act as if 
Catholics were interlopers in this 
country—even this hemisphere—it is 
more than ever necessary that Cath- 
olics be aware of all phases of the 
early history of America. Heroes of 
the Cross presents a concise account 
of a hundred and twenty-four Fran- 
ciscan martyrdoms as well as a gen- 
eral American martyrology. It is a 
valuable contribution to the mission 
library, an important addition to 
Americana. Excellent bibliography, 
well indexed, illustrated. Third edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. 

254 pp., $2.50 


Order from your local book store 
or direct 
Dept. 4-1926 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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A Story of Adventure 
In Early New England 
A Far Winp Home, by Ruth Moore. 

William Morrow. 312 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Anne Cawley Boardman 
Laid in the New England of early 
Colonial days, this readable novel por- 
trays with vigor the experiences of a 
group of American colonists. The period 
precedes the Revolutionary War, but 
the signs of dissatisfaction are every- 
where with “too many taxes” and “too 
much law.” A British man-of-war lies 
in Boston Harbor with its commander 
ready to act on a moment's notice. 

The story is a blend of adventure and 
domestic living. With enviable skill the 
author quickly introduces the charac- 
ters and sets the stage for action. 

When Nate Ellis got up at four 
o'clock one April morning to make the 
fires, he was startled to find a stranger 
sleeping on a settle dragged near the 
coals. The audacity of this act made 
him furious. As he was about to rouse 
the filthy intruder, he realized that the 
man was no intruder after all—he was 
his only brother Ed, worn and sick, who 
had been gone, God only knew where, 
for three long years. 

Ed Ellis was a thief and a fugitive 
from the Turkey Feather, pirate ship of 
the notorious Captain Jake Ringgold. 
The indisputable evidence lay in a 
heavy sea-chest that Ed had managed 
somehow to lug up the road from the 
Cove and which he kept under his bed. 
Once his mother had the facts her con- 
science permitted her no rest. One night 
as Ed slept she made Nate help her 
transfer the chest to her room. The sight 
of four stiff canvas bags of gold jammed 
tightly into a greenish copper kettle told 
her what she had to do. She knew that 
Ed had stolen the money from a man 
named Ringgold, and as his mother it 
was her bounden duty to take it back 
to its rightful owner. 

When she picked up the reins and 
started alone on the drive into Boston, 
Lizabeth Ellis was off to a most unusual 
adventure, leaving Nate, who had se- 
creted one of the sacks of gold in the 
barn, to an adventure of his own. Be- 
fore the narrative ends, Lizabeth has be- 
come an entirely different person—chas- 
tened, kindly and tolerant in her judg- 
ments of the weaknesses of others. The 
events that precede this transformation 
are beyond the telling except at the 





hands of a craftsman like Ruth Moore. 

A Fair Wind Home will win its own 
readers on its own merits. But it will 
appeal particularly to the readers of Miss 
Moore’s earlier books, for here they will 
meet the ancestors of the Ellises whom 
they have come to know in her novels 
of present day America. 


The Woman Who Spent 
Herself for Jamie Boswell 


Dear Mrs. Boswett, by Marie Muir. 
St. Martin’s Press. 310 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Sr. Leo Gonzaga, S.C.L. 


“She had died for him a long time ago, 
and it was the shrewd penetrating men- 
tor, the careful mother of his children 
he now saw disintegrating before his 
eyes.” These lines of the sympathetic 
and understanding Mrs. Muir epitomize 
the story of “dear Mrs. Boswell,” Peggie, 
the wife of the man who for so many 
years has lived in*literature as the biog- 
rapher of Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

As The Hooded Hawk gave its read- 
ers the story of the man James Boswell 
himself, so this enlightening and appeal- 
ing book gives the story of the woman 
who spent her life loving him, attempt- 
ing to save him from himself, and try- 
ing to protect him for the sake and 
safety of his own family. 

Mrs. Muir has with an enviable econ- 
omy of style and just enough of a Scot- 
tish flavor written the struggle made by 
Peggie, Boswell’s cousin and childhood 
friend, to win the man she loved; to re- 
gain for him the inheritance he had 
lost; to care for him even when she 
knew he would again and again come 
home intoxicated. She protected him, 
and humored him, as she strove to help 
him to pursue his profession. Even 
while she envied Johnson who wielded 
such an uncanny influence over her 
husband, she could be polite to him too 
for the sake of her “Jamie.” 

Incidents Mrs. Muir relates remind 
the reader of the characteristics of Dr. 
Johnson: “That month she had a present 
from the Doctor; sets of Lives of the 
Poets, packed in the same stout box she 
had sent south nearly two years ago, 
and inscribed: “To dear Mrs. Boswell, 
in acknowledgment of her marma- 
es 

The happy hours and intimate family 
scenes are interspersed with the dark 
nights and weeks of suffering, anxiety, 
disease and death as the family struggles 
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to keep intact. The grim shadow of 
tuberculosis falls across the years, and 
when Jamie realizes he has lost the wife 
who has’ truly been his life, “inexorable 
memory” reminds him too forcefully that 
“in losing her . . . you will lose your 
anchor, and be tost, without stability, by 
the waves of life.” 


A Man Who Thought 
Love Was Too Costly 
Lanp oF Srrancers, by Lillian Budd. 

Lippincott. 369 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Sister Mary Catherine 

Frederic, O.S.F. 

“A large part of man’s happiness is that 
which he makes for himself.” This 
might be the theme of Land of Stran- 
gers, Lillian Budd’s second novel, the 
story of a man who, because of a mis- 
understanding with his father in his 
youth, left his mother and family in 
Sweden to seek his fortune in the New 
World. 

Karl Petersson, who became Carl 
Christianson in America, passed through 
many vicissitudes before reaching this 
country. Throughout them all, and all 
through the years to the end of his life, 
he blamed his misfortunes upon his 
early affection for a horse which his fa- 
ther had taken from him and sold. Karl 
told himself that he could not afford to 
love, since anything he had ever loved 
he had lost. Therefore, he never let his 
little Elin, childhood sweetheart whom 
he finally caught up with in the “land of 
opportunity” and made his wife, know 
how deeply he cared for her. He hid his 
natural kindness under a gruff exterior, 
and he took to drink principally to con- 
vince himself of his hatred for his home- 
land. 

Afraid to accept happiness here, Karl 
could not look forward to eternal hap- 
piness either, since he rejected a per- 
sonal God. He lost one job after another 
while pursuing a will-o’-the-wisp of some 
impracticable get-rich-quick scheme, also 
because of his growing intemperance. It 
was not until the deaths of his only son 
and his wife that he finally faced him- 
self squarely and admitted the fact he 
had been evading for years—that he had 
attained neither success nor happiness 
because he had been untrue to his moth- 
er, his country, his God and his own 
ideals. 

Interwoven with this heartwarming 
story of a man’s struggles with himself, 
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the author presents nostalgic word-pic- 
tures of America at the turn of the cen- 
tury, as well as penetrating vignettes of 
life in Sweden. Castle Garden, the Chi- 
cago Exposition, exploitation of immi- 
grants—all are brought in naturally and 
unobtrusively as a believable part of the 
story. The style is smooth, and Mrs. 
Budd makes every word count. 

This is a book which leaves the reader 
with a deep sense of satisfaction. 


Young Danny O’Neill 

And Irish of Chicago 

Tue Face oF Time, by James T. Far- 
rell. Vanguard. 366 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by George A. Cevasco 
Twenty-one years ago Studs Lonigan 
was dropped on the American reading 
public. The trilogy—over a thousand 
pages of the most frank and detailed 
naturalistic writing our literature had 
ever seen—became an immediate best- 
seller and propelled its author to the 
forefront of twentieth-century novelists. 
Today James T. Farrell is still generally 
looked upon as a major American novel- 
ist, and his Studs is now something of 
a minor American classic. 

Studs Lonigan, however, was the 
work of a young man, a writer bitter 
and disillusioned. Farrell’s latest is a 
product of his maturity. Despite some of 
its offensive crudeness and the occasion- 
al banality of its naturalistic technique, 
The Face of Time is sincere and com- 
passionate. 

In point of time this novel precedes 
the Danny O'Neill tetralogy. A more 
ambitious undertaking than Studs Lon- 
igan, this series has for its pivotal char- 
acter a boy of far superior potentialities 
than Studs. Danny, like Studs, is the 
son of lower-middle-class Irish who live 
in the turbulent South Side of Chicago 
in the first quarter of this century; but 
Danny has a receptivity and seriousness 





that young Lonigan lacked. Accordingly, 
Danny suffers far more from a sense of 
the inferiority and the spiritual empti- 
ness of his family life. 

The Face of Time focuses on the 
frightening and unsympathetic world of 
Danny’s sixth year. Of prime importance 
to him is his mother’s family with 
whom he lives. Readers of any of the 
Danny O'Neill books know the O’Flah- 
ertys—Uncle Al and Ned; Aunts Peg, 
Lizz and Louise; Grandma and Old 
Tom, Danny’s grandfather. 

“I spit into the face of time that has 
transhgured me,” wrote Yeats in his 
“Lamentations of the Old Pensioner,” 
and these words have given Farrell both 
his title and his theme. Old Tom’s decay 
and death as felt by young Danny is a 
depressing story, but since Old Tom is 
one of Farrell’s most thoroughly realized 
characters, The Face of Time is Far- 
rell’s best novel to date. 


18th Century High Life 

And Some High Livers 

Lorp Vanity, by Samuel Shellabarger. 
Little, Brown. 467 pp. $3.95. 
Reviewed by Lois Slade 


The alchemy of the Shellabarger name 
fails to impart any stardust to this light- 
weight period piece. 

With “Lord Vanity” undisputed ruler 
of the philosophy of the times, the au- 
thor groups his characters into two class- 
es. In one camp is the moral decay of 
the mid-eighteenth century—typified by 
the svelte, calculating Cavaliere Mar- 
cello Tromba, and a roving boudoir but- 
terfly, the Countess Amelie des Landes 
—and in the other, the ballerina Maritza 
Venier and her father, who recognize 
the faint rumblings of unrest as fore- 
warning of a cataclysm. The hero, Rich- 
ard Morandi, an illegitimate son of a 
British nobleman, pays court alternately 
to both sides, thereby qualifying as a 
very versatile fellow who proves it’s pos- 
sible to have one’s cake and eat it too. 

Poor Richard’s rise to riches, when 
his father, on an official visit to Venice, 
recognizes him among a line of galley 
slaves, removes him témporarily from 
the dancing girl who loves him to a glit- 
tering cortege of luxuries, among them 
a long drawn out dalliance with Amelie. 
During the war with the French over 
Quebec, he enlists and acquits himself 
nobly enough to win the praise of Gen- 
eral Wolfe. As a reward he is launched 
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un a glamorous diplomatic career that 
suddenly palls when he realizes the 
vacuous intrigue for what it is. In a 
rapid about face, then, exit Morandi the 
opportunist and enter Richard, the re- 
formed champion of the masses, to pur- 
sue happily ever after the pure and good 
life. 

Contrary to the publisher's claim, the 
book, after the first lavish scene setting, 
degenerates into a run of the mill paper- 
back that rests uneasily on Mr. Shella- 
barger’s previous laurels. 


‘Gentleman of Cornwall 
A Sunset Toucn, by Howard Spring. 

Harper. 308 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Virginia C. Julier 
Roger Menheniot, obscure descendant 
of a colorful Cornish family, is a rever- 
ent worshipper of anything even distant- 
ly connected with either his family or 
Georgian England, which saw the last 
of the Menhenoits’ grandeur. A sedate 
middle-aged bank clerk by day, he is 
Menheniot of Rosemullion by night, his 
dingy rooms transformed into a ghostly 
remnant of Georgian England. But even 
his dreams are limited by his salary. 

Then, quite by accident, he meets 
the last surviving member of the Amer- 
ican Menheniots, a young soldier who 
obligingly gets himself killed and leaves 
his considerable fortune to Roger. And 
Roger, at forty-five, safe from financial 
concerns, is free to fulfill his dream of 
buying Rosemullion, the family home. 

But Roger, a confirmed and fright- 
ened bachelor, meets and becomes inter- 
ested in a lady novelist who shares many 
of his demure interests. It is not until he 
meets Bella, a lady of nymphomaniac 
tendencies, that “fifty hopes and fears” 
enter in his soul and break down the 
wall of reserve which serves as his bul- 
wark against the facts of life. And, in- 
cidentally, lead him to make a fool of 
himself in a nasty sort of way. 

It all adds up to little in the line of 
good reading. 


School Teacher 

Tue Enp oF THE WEEK, by Virginia 
Chase. Macmillan. 249 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Mary C. Dunne 

I suppose that in any given group of 

women — nurses, telephone operators, 

housewives—one would find duplications 

of types and situations such as comprise 
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The End of the Week, which deals with 
teachers. 

The book presents thirteen women. 
The time is just any Friday afternoon, 
at the end of a week in spring. Well 
drawn as the characters are, and well 
handled as the situations are, and plaus- 
ible as the book is, it leaves the reader 
unnecessarily depressed. This is so, I 
think, because the lives of these women 
need not have been quite so meagerly 
bleak as they are. 

The difference between these people 
and the extraordinary people lies not in 
their situations or in their work, but in 
themselves. I suspect that Bliss Perry of 
And Gladly Teach, and Mary Ellen 
Chase of The Goodly Fellowship must 
have met the same mediocrity, but they 
themselves were not mediocre. The 
women in The End of the Week, in 
general, have apparently precious few 
inner resources. They seem to lack 
mightily in richness of the spirit. The 
mundane molds them rather than the 
reverse. 

While realistic in outlook, far above 
the general cut of “teacher” books, and 
well written, the book does the teaching 
profession and teachers a little less than 
justice. If, to be clicheish, life is about 
what you make it, so, also, is the seg- 
ment of life called teaching. 


New Madrid Earthquake 
Tue Tremeinc Eartn, by Dale Van 

Every. Julian Messner. 310 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Dorothy A. Williams 
This story of early America makes good 
reading for the present generation. Mr. 
Van Every gives us‘a picture of the des- 
perate hardships which were common- 
place in pioneer days and of one espe- 
cially devastating upheaval. Few alive 
today know of the New Madrid earth- 
quake of 1811-12 in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, or realize what the men and women 
of early times endured. It is good to look 
back sometimes. 

Martin Brown, the central figure, is a 
rough and ready individual with the 
driving personality needed to organize 
and develop a new country. In south- 
eastern Missouri his activities include a 
lead smelting furnace and a shot tower 
abuilding. On the side he has a trading 
post and tavern, and is investing in a 
steamboat enterprise. Judith Ayres, his 
bride-to-be and a headstrong, bossy girl, 
comes with her wealthy father from 





Kentucky to see the magnificent home 
Martin has built for her. The story is 
told by Jared, Martin’s quiet, bookish, 
minister brother, who has come with the 
Ayres from Kentucky. He is alternately 
admiring of his brother’s power and abil- 
ity, and dismayed by his ruthless tac- 
tics and indifference to the finer things 
of life. The drama unfolds until the 
whole area is devasted by the quakes 
that even reverse the current of the 
mighty Mississippi. 

The experiences of these people make 
good lively reading, and the various 
characters are fairly credible. Action is 
violent and vigorous, and the plot re- 
solves itself neatly. 


A Man Who Called Wolf 


THe PRESENT AND THE Past, by Ivy 
Compton - Burnett. Julian Messner. 
224 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Richard Reuland 
This latest novel by Miss Compton- 
Burnett is a social criticism attacking the 
meannesses and hypocrisy that are often 
veiled by convention. 

The setting is in England, and the 
story revolves around the household of 
one Cassius Clare. Cassius is the father 
of five children, three by his present 
wife and two by his divorced first wife. 
In addition to these eight, there are 
Cassius’ father, a butler, a maid, a cook, 
a gardner, a governess and more in-laws. 

The divorced wife visits the Clare 
household one day, throws things into 
a bit of a turmoil, and then gets along 
famously with the children and the new 
Mrs. Clare. The children cast allegiance 
with both mothers, and throughout the 
book Cassius is outside looking in. 

Cassius finally feigns suicide to gain 
the center of the stage. His trick is dis- 
covered and he loses more face with the 
family. He then suffers a stroke, to 
which no one pays attention, and dies. 

The family breaks up when the two 
children of the first wife go away with 
her, and the three smaller children re- 
main with the second wife who had 
tried hard to be a mother to all five. 

I found it hard to discover the ten- 
derness, greatness and skill that the re- 
views on the dust jacket say the book 
contains. It seems more that the author 
set up a definite framework, wrote defi- 
nite parts and dialogues for each char- 
acter, and then pieced everything to- 
gether into a laborious whole. 
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THE PERENNIAL BOOK SHELF 


Reprints and 
New Editions 





"pean 9 as we observed in this 
space last year, is a time-honored 
occasion for the giving and receiving of 
books. And to make this column’s spe- 
cial point again this year, reprints and 
new editions are among the most reliable 
and satisfying books to give and receive. 
These books already have a tradition of 
acceptance behind them. 


Perhaps the most seasonal of the re- 
prints at hand is the delightful and 
sparkling collection of articles, stories, 
verses and fillers which make up The 
Best Humor from Punch, edited by Wil- 
liam Cole (World, $3.50) as a selection 
“for Americans by an American.” In this 
reader’s view, this is the year’s funniest 
book. It is possible to combine instruc- 
tion with delight, too, as witness the 
article on “Non-Art for the Million.” 
This gem begins with the heady prom- 
ise: “I believe I can help you to make 
quite a cosy little income from drawing 
without your being able to draw.” Art- 
ist-writer Daniel Pettiward then goes on, 
in words and pictures, to show how. 
Other spoofs demolish detective stories, 
science, evenings at home, modern mu- 
sic, pig-keeping, and the selling of in- 
surance. Ultra-seasonal is T. S. Watts’ 
yarn about the bank that found itself 
with Christmas-cheer directives, calling 
for forcible greetings, prolonged hand- 
shakes, and “an air of suppressed merri- 
ment” from its cashiers. 


J. Donald Adams offers a more seri- 
ous, and yet no less appropriate, group 
of offerings in his The New Treasure 
Chest (Scribner, $4.00). This book is 
an anthology of “reflective prose”—most 
of the pieces are only a paragraph or 
half-page in length—from some 200 au- 
thors, from Montaigne to Thomas Mer- 
ton. Among the memorable paragraph- 
passages are those from Ronald Knox 
(“Magic and Religion”), Dorothy Sayers 
(“Confusion in Values”), and Pascal 
(“Self-Love”). Scribner has also brought 
out a stimulating collection of long 
tales, short stories, and short novels un- 
der the title The Scribner Treasury 
($5.00). Here are the best pieces of 
writers, most of them American, who 
were publishing and famous in the early 
part of this century or slightly before. 
George W. Cable, H. C. Bunner, Rich- 
ard Harding Davis and Frank Stockton 
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By RILEY HUGHES 


are scarcely more than names now; but 
the stories and short novels from their 
pens included here “won immediate pub- 
lic favor” when they first appeared. J. G. 
E. Hopkins, who will be remembered 
as a former book critic for Columbia, 
contributes the notes and the introduc- 
tion. “The great ends of living were 
common in their thinking,” Mr. Hop- 
kins says of the writers he has gathered 
together, “and they were assured that 
literature, to have meaning, must offer 
not only a slice of life but a criticism 
of it.” 

Of the writers whose stories Mr. Hop- 
kins selects, Stockton and Davis and 
Bunner (along with the later Ring Lard- 
ner, also included) were outstanding in 
that their stories were always “craftily 
put together.” Stockton and Bunner 
were expert craftsmen, deft practitioners 
both of the surprise “twist” ending. But 
it is O. Henry, of course, who is re- 
membered and read, because he made 
that ending his trademark. Doubleday 
has just issued, in two splendid volumes 
($7.50), The Complete Works of O. 
Henry; this is, as the jacket claims, “the 
definitive collection” of the “master of 
make-believe,” as Harry Hansen calls 
him in a very sensible introduction, who 
“answers the eternal demand for a good 
story.” It is easy to patronize O. Henry 
for not attempting (except for an occa- 
sional carefully written yarn like “A 
Municipal Report”) the artistic, rather 
than the commercial, short story. He was 
no Chekhov in insight, nor yet a Poe 
in construction. Fundamentally he was 
a writer of sketches, an essayist, who 
limned the New York of his brief time 
there (1900-1910) with a thousand deft 
touches. The master of the “O. Henry 
ending” far more often used simple edi- 
torializing summary, the device of the 
essayist, to round out his stories. 

“Joseph Conrad,” says Frederick Wil- 
helmsen in his recent study of Hilaire 
Belloc, “stands at the crossroads where 
Western man deserted the last remain- 
ing traditional values and struck out 
into the unknown.” Mr. Wilhelmsen se- 
lects Conrad’s short story “The Secret 
Sharer” as a brilliant symbolizing of 
modern man’s alienation from his past. 
This great story is one of twelve stories 


and short novels collected in Joseph 
Conrad: Tales of Land and Sea (Han- 
over House, $2.95), a collection which 
also includes these outstanding tales: 
“Heart of Darkness,” “The Nigger of 
the Narcissus” and “Typhoon.” Also 
available now (Doubleday, 75c) is Con- 
rad’s novel The Secret Agent; first pub- 
lished in 1907 as a study of the effect of 
conspiracy on “a mankind always so 
tragically eager for self-destruction,” this 
is a prophetic book both for events and 
fiction of our time. 

Conrad has not yet had the revival 
he deserves. He was, says one modern 
critic, “more unmistakably a moralist 
than nearly any other great English nov- 
elist”; and in his work traditional moral 
values and modern sensibilities meet and 
mix. This amazing writer made more 
than the sea his own; he is the master- 
writer in English of the jungle and of 
Latin America; in these areas as well as 
in tales of the sea no modern writer is 
his equal. Each story in Tales of Land 
and Sea fulfills Conrad’s own require- 
ment for art that it “should carry its jus- 
tification in every line.” 


| 88 the work of O. Henry carry 
such “justification,” one asks, a 
question usually answered in the nega- 
tive. But what of Dickens, who wrote 
not lines but paragraphs and pages in 
disregard of artistic standards, even of 
his own? Such writers may not be re- 
vered and studied, but their works are 
often greatly loved. Dutton has just 
published two Dickens titles in its 
Everyman’s Library series ($1.65 each), 
in the larger format which is gradually 
replacing the volumes of the earlier se- 
ries. These are Little Dorrit and Our 
Mutual Friend, both prefaced with in- 
troductions by G. K. Chesterton. To 
open either at almost any page is to ex- 
perience a sense of their author's power, 
as G. K. puts it, “of taking hints and 
turning them into human beings.” One 
might add that Dickens can take cir- 
cumstances embedded in time (e.g., 
the Circumlocution Office in Little Dor- 
rit) and turn them into permanent sa- 
tire on men’s social and political deal- 
ings with one another. Of the two, Our 
Mutual Friend is the sunnier, more typ- 
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The Tudor Queen 
Called Bloody Mary 
Mary Tupor, by H. F. M. Prescott. 

Macmillan. 439 pp. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Sister Mary Augustina, 

B.V.M. 

The acclaim which greeted Miss Pres- 
cott’s best-selling Man on a Donkey in 
1952 should insure a warm welcome for 
this reissue of the author's Spanish Tu- 
dor, first published in London in 1940 
and imported at that time in only lim- 
ited quantity by the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. In this enlarged edition Miss 
Prescott has incorporated the findings 
of a considerable amount of new ma- 
terial which appeared in the intervening 
decade. 

The most notable addition is the 
eighteen-page introduction—a compact, 
vivid picture of town and country life 
in early Tudor England. Then, having 
sketched the setting of the drama, the 
author unfolds the elements of that grim 
tragedy which is the life of Mary Tudor. 
Though the treatment is sympathetic, 
the biography is in no sense an apology 
for the authorized executions of Mary’s 
reign, nor are her slightest mistakes in 
statecraft glossed over. Instead, we are 
given an insight into the interplay of 
the factors—physical, psychological, po- 
litical, religious—which go far to explain 
why the Queen acted as she did. 

The title of the first edition, Spanish 
Tudor, suggests one of the most fateful 
of these factors. The author traces this 
influence through the troubled child- 
hood and adolescence of Mary, through 
the lonely years after her mother’s death, 
in the negotiations for the Spanish mar- 
riage, so unpopular with her British sub- 
jects, in the religious strife, the political 
intrigues, the disastrous wars with 
France, and finally in the executions 
which fastened upon her the “terrible 
nickname” of Bloody Mary. 

The persecution complex which has 
come to be associated with the name of 
Mary Tudor is attributed by the author 
partly to a psychological reaction follow- 
ing a betrayal of her deepest convictions. 
Mary’s steadfast refusal to sign the Acts 
of Supremacy and Succession was cor- 
rectly viewed by the King and his Coun- 
cil as a strong rallying point for the 
Catholic party. If she, whose orthodoxy 
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was unquestioned, could be made to sign 
“voluntarily,” the strongest support of 
the opposition at home and abroad 
would be undermined. So commission- 
ers were assigned to break her will. 
After repeated and prolonged pressure— 
a sixteenth-century anticipation of our 
modern “brain-washing”— Mary, in a 
moment of panic, signed. 

Her capitulation was quickly followed 
by a remorse that lasted until her death. 
It caused her to lean backwards in the 
execution of what she deemed her duty. 
A woman of great physical courage, she 
was lacking in certain qualities neces- 
sary to her position, notably in the abil- 
ity to make clear-cut decisions in mat- 
ters on the borderline between right and 
wrong. In the author's words, she was 

unable to weigh reasons of state against rea- 

sons of state, could only try groping and 
fumbling, to find out what was right to do 

. and then do it regardless of danger, re- 
gardless of wisdom, deaf to argument and 
persuasion, not daring to compromise or 
turn back, because once in her life she had 
known what was right and had not done it. 

But if remorse of conscience and de- 
fect of judgment were extenuating cir- 
cumstances, they did not entirely ab- 
solve Mary from responsibility for the 
policy of “blood and fire.” She had her 
Council and other advisers. To what ex- 
tent were they guilty? What was the at- 
titude of contemporary European rulers 


Dom Frederic, O.C.S.0.; Columbine 
simplicity and serpentine wisdom 


toward heresy linked with sedition? Of 
the masses, Catholic and Protestant, to- 
ward heretics? These and other relevant 
questions are examined in an effort to 
assess the relative guilt of all concerned. 
It is a colorful and gripping story, beau- 
tifully told with an all-too-rare combina- 
tion of imagination and scholarship. 


From a Frontier Kitchen 
To an Abbot’s Throne 
Tue Less Travecep Roap, by Rev. M. 

Raymond, O.C.S.O. Bruce. 250 pp. 

$3.50. 

Reviewed by Reginald Coffey, O.P. 
One day in August of 1894, a young 
man from Atlanta presented himself at 
the gate of the Trappist monastery at 
Gethsemani, Kentucky, and asked for 
admission as a lay brother postulant. 
Gethsemani’s Abbot, Dom Edward 
Chaix-Bourbon, was impressed by the 
young man’s appearance—so much so 
that he refused to accept Frederic Arthur 
Dunne as a candidate for the lay broth- 
ers but insisted that he enter with the 
ambition of becoming a priest. This was 
indeed odd, considering that young 
Dunne had only six years of schooling 
behind him, two years of which had 
been in a church basement and four in 
a frontier kitchen. The Abbot quieted 
the young man’s scruples by assuring 
him that a Trappist needed a will more 
than an intellect, and that the Order 
was content to let the intellectual life 
of the Church rest in the hands of the 
Dominicans and the Jesuits. Frederic 
Dunne proved he had the will to be a 
Trappist. 

But Frederic Dunne’s primacy can be, 
by no means, limited to a mere chron- 
ological status. He was, according to 
Father Raymond, Gethsemani’s first ab- 
bot from the standpoint of greatness. As 
the second founder of Gethsemani, the 
man who truly established it as an 
American institution on the American 
scene, he surpassed the first founder, 
Dom Eutropius Proust, both as a pre 
late and as a monk. Although not a 
tyrant of the Prussian drill-sergeant 
mentality of Dom Benedict Berger, he 
succeeded in establishing an even strict 
er observance. He was as kindly and 
lovable as Dom Edward Chaix-Bourbon, 
but he had as a counter balance to his 
columbine simplicity the necessary ser 
pentine wisdom, for lack of which Dom 
Edward all but reduced the monastery 
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to ruins. He was not a skilled ecclesi- 
astical politician, nor did he enjoy the 
international fame of Dom Edmond 
Obrecht. But while remaining obscure 
himse!f he brought more fame and pros- 
perity to his monastery and to his Order 
than did Dom Edmond. Most important 
of all—it is likely he was a saint. 

Father Raymond tells his story with 
artistry and affection. His biography’ of 
Dom Frederic is a labor of love, and he 
succeeds in transferring to the reader 
something of his own loving admiration 
for his Abbot. Although it may still be 
true that a Trappist needs a will more 
than an intellect, the possession of an 
iron will does not preclude the presence 
of a competent intellect, for Father Ray- 
mond’s understanding of Cistercian spir- 
ituality is profound. His treatment of 
the theological virtues and the supple- 
mentary gifts of the Holy Ghost as they 
operated to remake Frederic Arthur 
Dunne into Dom Frederic, O.C.S.O., is 
theological writing of a high order in a 
very readable style. The author’s great- 
est stylistic defect is a propensity to 
imitation (conscious or unconscious) of 
the late G. K. Chesterton. Father Ray- 
mond’s own style is sturdy enough to 
stand on its own feet. He cheapens it by 
using Chesterton as a crutch. As for his- 
torical fact—Father Raymond and Father 
Louis (The Waters of Siloe) Merton 
should get together and settle some of 
their factual differences concerning the 
history of their community. 


A Man of Many Talents 
From Land of Eskimos 
Vacrant Vixinc, by Peter Freuchen. 


Translated by Johan Hambro. Julian 
Messner. 422 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by George A. Woods 


“Ultima Thule” — north of everywhere 
and everybody, and Thule was the name 
Peter Freuchen gave to the remote trad- 
ing post established in Northern Green- 
land. The Danish explorer and adven- 
turer did not realize then that it would 
become the sprawling American military 
base of today. In his time there the 
white men lived among the Eskimos and 
warmed to their customs. But now it is 
the Eskimos who have learned the easy 
ways of the whites. This is Freuchen’s 
opening and closing sad reflection. In 
between, however, there is recounted an 
amazing and almost incredible career 


that spans half a century. 
Decemser, 1953 





Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein II: Fabulous team 


Arctic explorer was but one of his 
varied careers. He has served as author, 
newspaper man, lecturer, actor, screen 
scenarist and as a member of the un- 
derground in Denmark during the Ger- 
man occupation. The episodes told in 
this latter connection would more than 
satisfy an ordinary man’s craving for 
adventure, But Peterssuak, as the Eski- 
mos call him, is not an ordinary man. 


It was in the Hudson Bay region that 
Freuchen suffered the trials which cost 
him a foot and gained him a “peg” leg. 
It was in these polar fringes that he 
traveled by boat, dog-team and afoot for 
so many years—often subsisting on only 
what meager resources the frozen land 
offered. Frequently he was reduced to 
eating his own dogs, one by one, and 
then even the walrus-hide runners of his 
sled. Conditions were just as exciting, 
and probably more in accord with con- 
ventions as we know them, on his jour- 
neys through Russia, Siberia, South 
America and Alaska—Hollywood being 
the inevitable exception. He hob- 
knobbed with kings and presidents, trai- 
tors and patriots, scientists, politicos, 
prima donnas and some of the question- 
able. 

Certain events in this book might bet- 
ter have been left untold while others 
should not be read before meal-time. In 
all fairness it must be remembered that 
this was life as it was lived—and by a 
breed that is fast disappearing in a world 
grown cold from progress. 


The Days and (First) Nights 
Of Rodgers and Hammerstein 


Some ENCHANTED EvENtncs, by Deems 
Taylor. Harper. 244 pp. $3.95. 


Reviewed by V. Howard Talley 


It was inevitable that a book would ap- 
pear dealing with the lives and produc- 
tions of the fabulous team that has given 
new depth and perspective to the mu- 
sical play since the opening of Okla- 
homa! in 1943. Here it is, expertly writ- 
ten by the well-known musical com- 
mentator, Deems Taylor, the story of 
Rodgers and Hammerstein. It is not, of 
course, a complete biography, but an 
account of their early beginnings in writ- 
ing for the theater, leading up to their 
great successes of today. 

The book is in four parts. Part One 
deals with the career of Rodgers and his 
lyric writer, Lorenz Hart; Part Two with 
the early development of Hammerstein, 
the descendant of a famous theatrical 
family. With Part Three the story of 
their partnership begins; Part Four is 
devoted to a brief but effective analysis 
of words and music selected from vari- 
ous shows to illustrate their special 
charm and communicativeness. 


A most attractive feature consists of 
four groups of photographs interspersed 
throughout the book. They deal with 
formal and informal shots of the shows 
with which Rodgers and Hammerstein 
were concerned and of some of the per- 
formers who appeared in them. Those 
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It May Seem Early 


to plan a Book Fair for Catholic Press 
Month, but now is the time to do it. 
The Thomas More Association Con- 
signment Service is ready to offer you 
all the help we can to make your 
Book Fair a huge success. 


February is Catholic Press Month and 
a wonderful time to encourage the 
reading of good Catholic books. Inter- 
est in books will be aroused by ar- 
ticles in magazines and in your dioce- 
san newspaper and everyone will wel 
come the chance to browse through a 
wide selection and choose books for 
their own use and for gifts. You may 
also want to promote your Fair as an 
opportunity to get books for Lenten 
reading — you may even consider a 
Mardi Gras therhe for your Fair. 


Our Consignment Service is prepared 
to supply you with all the books vou 
need. Lists of adult and juvenile titles 
that have been found to be especially 
popular at Book Fairs have been pre 
pared by our staff. Other titles which 
you may want are also available. 


Schools, parish libraries, clubs, parish 
organizations and many other groups 
have found a Book Fair an ideal way 
to raise money to add new books to 
their libraries and at the same time 
to help others become acquainted 
with and appreciate Catholic books. 
Last year we supplied hundreds of 
these groups all over the countrv with 
consignments of books and helned 
them to organize successful Fairs. 
We'll be glad to help you, too. 


Plan your Book Fair early—write us 
now for complete information and 
please allow us at least two weeks to 
prepare and deliver your consign 
ment. We have a brochure, “How to 
Organize and Run a Book Fair,” 
which we will be glad to send vou. 
It is available without charge from 


JOHN C. DRAHOS 


Consignment Manager 


THE THOMAS MORE ASSN. 
210 West Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 











whose experience in the theater goes 
back a few years will find some of these 
illustrations of special interest. 

This is a fascinating but necessarily 
incomplete book; the two principal char- 
acters are still busily engaged in making 
theatrical-musical history and, incident- 
ally, plenty of money. 

There is an index but it would have 
helped if a tabulation of all the musical 
shows with the dates of their first per- 
formance had been included. 

For those interested in giving books 
this would make a most attractive Christ 
mas present. 


Showman, Poet 
And Ankle Biter 


SPLENDID Poseur, by M. M. Marberry. 

Crowell. 310 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by L. V. Jacks 
This biography is the brilliantly written 
story of Joaquin Miller, christened Cin- 
cinnatus Heine Miller, self-styled Poet 
of the Sierras, as great a showman, as 
blatant a liar, and as crafty a self-adver- 
tiser as America has ever seen. He wrote 
reams of poetry which critics almost 
unanimously have called trash; he wrote 
fiction that critics damned, though one 
novel sold well; he wrote one play, The 
Danites, that was fantastically success- 
ful. 

Miller went to London to conquer: 
he wore an imperial, with his yellow 
hair falling to his shoulders, a sombrero, 
a flaming red shirt, a blue polka dot 
bandanna loosely knotted around the 
neck, cowboy pants with chaps, even 
spurs. Encouraged by the Pre-Raphael- 
ites who took him to their hearts, among 
them Dante Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Ford 
Madox Brown, William Morris, he 
spouted “poetry.” Duchesses and dowag 
ers were astounded by this California 
lion. “One evening, overcome by the 
splendor of his verse he became so ec 
static that he rolled on the drawing room 
Hoor in a frenzy, biting ankles of vari 
ous aristocratic women.” Subsequently, 
“when news of the ankle nipping got 
around, the social set was in a furore. 
Joaquin was in demand everywhere, to 
bite ankles.” 

He had a common law Indian wife, 
he married a white woman and deserted 
her and their two small sons, he married 
a second time before securing a di 
vorce. Numerous love affairs were only 
equalled by prodigious feats of drink 





ing. He was always generous with 
praise, and considered Tennyson the 
greatest poet (Joaquin Miller a close 
second, though). Some critics thought 
Browning should have sued him for 
plagiarism. He knew little about simple 
rules of prosody, his spelling was abom- 
inable, the only thing worse than his 
spelling was his handwriting. 

Mr. Marberry’s charming style and 
dry irony are a continuous delight. 


The Writing, Fighting 

Friend of Shakespeare 

BEN Jonson oF WEstTMINsTER, by Mar- 
chette Chute. Dutton. 380 pp. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Msgr. I. J. Semper 
In 1952, with the publication of the 
eleventh volume, the project of editing 
Ben Jonson’s works, which was begun 
in 1925 by C. H. Herford and Percy 
Simpson, was brought to a successful 
conclusion. This definitive edition is in- 
dispensable to the scholar. We are now 
fortunate, indeed, in having Marchette 
Chute’s one-volume Jonson following so 
closely on the completion of the eleven- 
volume Jonson. Her admirable book, 
with its scholarly and sympathetic por- 
trait of Jonson etched against the back- 
ground of his age, should hold the field 
for a long time to come as the most read- 
able biography of the man who loved 
Shakespeare “this side of idolatry,” and 
who summed up his genius in a single 
memorable line: “He was not of an age, 
but for all time.” 

An attractive feature of Miss Chute’s 
biography is the contrast which she 
draws throughout the work between 
Jonson and Shakespeare. By the side of 
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the “gentle Shakespeare” (Jonson’s own 
words), Jonson himself was an aggres- 
sive person, who fought two duels, who 
was imprisoned several times, who, ac- 
cording to Miss Chute, started more 


fights than any other man in the history ° 


of English literature, and who broad- 
cast his personal likes and dislikes from 
the housetops. It is sometimes claimed 
that Shakespeare was a crypto-Catholic, 
but, inasmuch as Shakespeare was reti- 
cent about his religious beliefs, this 
claim cannot be established with cer- 
tainty. On the other hand, there is plen- 
ty of documentary evidence to prove that 
Jonson was a Catholic for a period of 
twelve years. In 1598 while in prison 
he was converted by a priest who visited 
him. By becoming a Catholic he ran 
great risks, because during the entire pe- 
riod he remained in the Church the per- 
secution of Catholics was at its height. 
In 1606 he was hailed before the eccle- 
siastical court for remaining away from 
Anglican services and also for making 
converts to the Catholic faith; but he 
refused to be intimidated. Then in 1610, 
when the persecution of Catholics be- 
gan to slacken, he suddenly returned to 
the Anglican Church. No satisfactory 
reason has been advanced to account for 
this abrupt right-about-face. 

Miss Chute also shows that on ques- 
tions of dramatic theory and _ practice 
Jonson and Shakespeare were in oppos- 
ing camps. Jonson did not approve of 
Shakespeare’s comedies of gentle, good- 
natured humor, because he was a satirist 
who used his wit to scourge the crooks 
and the dupes of his own time. His real- 
istic comedies are so tied down to the 
manners and customs of his own age 
that today they are unreadable without 
the aid of an elaborate apparatus of ex- 
planatory notes. 

Jonson, who prided himself on his 
knowledge of Latin and Greek, wrote 
two tragedies, Sejanus and Catiline, 
which are painstaking but lifeless studies 
of Roman history and manners. Like 
overloaded airplanes they never get off 
the ground. It remained for Shakespeare, 
using a translation, careless about de- 
tail, and, in the words of Jonson, hav- 
ing “small Latin and less Greek,” to 
impart a genuine classical atmosphere to 
Julius Caesar, a tragedy which is gen- 
erally considered to be the best stage 
representation of ancient Rome. Jonson 
was of an age, but Shakespeare for all 
time. 
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Mrs. Robert Henrey: Real 


The Little Madeleine 

As a Young Woman 

MabELEINE Grown Up, by Mrs. Robert 
Henrey. Dutton. 320 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Barbara Battle Ryan 


In case the title leaves any doubt, this 
autobiography takes up where The Lit- 
tle Madeleine left off. That first book, 
which appeared about a year ago, cov- 
ered the author's childhood years in her 
native Paris; this second one finds her 
living with her mother in Soho, London, 
and launching upon what proved to be 
a short career as a manicurist at the 
Savoy Hotel. 

It’s an unpretentious, simply-written 
account of Madeleine’s success at the 
new job. Blessed with ebullience and 
naive charm, she attracts the attention 
of many of the famous guests of the 
hotel, including an American movie pro- 
ducer whose offer of a screen test is re- 
fused (after some little soul-searching). 
For, prominent among the other won- 
derful events of her twentieth year, is 
the appearance of Madeleine’s first beau. 

Less fortunately, she also finds her 
health deteriorating and is forced to 
leave the job she enjoys, to spend five 
months recuperating on the Continent. 
The misfortune is the reader's, too, for 
it is at this juncture that the tale falls 
asunder, with the result that one is left 
with the feeling of two distinct parts, 
disparate in feeling and approach. Since 
this is autobiography, the trouble cannot 
be failure of invention, but must repre- 
sent a change in Mrs. Henrevy’s attitude 





Marchette Chute: Readable 


toward the facts reported by memory. 


’ Whatever the cause, the romance which 


figured so largely in the first part fades 
from sight until one wonders if it has 
been forgotten; Madeleine’s remarkable 
exuberance disappears, and with it some 
of the charm and appeal of the story. 


Even with this, however, Madeleine 
emerges as a warm, human, likeable 
young lady. Equally pleasing is the 
treatment given the many and varied 
people whom she meets in the impor- 
tant metropolitan hotel and in her trav- 
els in France. True to life, not in every 
case are all the threads of the character’s 
life tied neatly before he leaves us; the 
unanswered questions create an evoca- 
tive quality. 

Sentimentalists will be troubled by 
the lack of conviction in the love story. 
The outcome is in doubt until the final 
pages, wherein Madeleine returns from 
Europe and the situation resolves itself. 
In this resolution the sentimental reader 
will suffer torment—as did the young 
girl, and as does Mrs. Henrey even now, 
in retrospect. 

It is fairly safe to predict that Mrs. 
Henrey has not yet finished her auto- 
biography; Madeleine Grown Up ends 
on an up-note and cries for a sequel. If 
the prediction is accurate, and if the 
third offering follows the lead of the 
first two, the trilogy will be a pleasant 
and readable life-story in which women 
readers—for it is, naturally, for them— 
will find all the narrative quality of a 
good novel, and a very real young per- 
son besides. 
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Latest Books for Christmas Giving 


1. THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS by Charles A. Lindbergh 


An absorbing autobiographical narrative of Lindbergh’s daring non-stop flight 
across the Atlantic in 1929. The detailed story of the planning, the actual 
332 hour flight, the tumultous ovations and the spiritual philosophy Lind- 
bergh evolved in a time of danger. $5.0 


2. THE WORD by Adrienne von Speyr 





A spiritual meditation of the highest quality on the Prologue to St. John’s Gos- 
pel by a layman whose grasp of theology and lucidity of thought have aroused 
considerable interest. $2.50 


3. THE FLOWER OF MAY by Kate O’Brien 


Portraying the cultures of Ireland and Europe at the turn of the century, a 
poignant novel of the summer Fanny Morrow took the last steps to maturity 
and the responsibilities of an adult world. $3.75 


4. A TREASURY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY 
edited by Anne Fremantle 


Letters, essays, meditations, controversies and poems are all a part of this cross 
section of the rich literature of Catholicism from the early Fathers to the pres- 
ent. . $6.00 


5. MORE DENNIS THE MENACE by Hank Ketcham 


Another group of hilarious cartoons inspired by Ketcham’s impish son. $1.00 


6. THE LESS TRAVELED ROAD by M. Raymond, 0O.C.S.O. 


The first American Cistercian Abbot, Dom Frederic Dunne, made Gethsemani 
the focal point of an upsurge of interest in the contemplative life. This story 
of his life and work, illustrated with photographs, is inspiring reading. $3.50 








7. MICHELANGELO by Ludwig Goldscheider 


Complete edition of all the great master’s works except his drawings. Three 
hundred illustrations of his paintings, sculpture and architecture and a com- 
mentary. A handsome volume for all art lovers. $7.50 


8. THE BEST OF H. T. WEBSTER 


The cream of the cartoons of a well loved humorist who portrayed the Amer- 
ican way of life. Here are 243 cartoons from such famous groups as ‘’The 
Timid Soul,’’ ‘““The Unseen Audience” and ‘’The Thrill That Comes Once in a 
Lifetime.” $3.50 


9. THE GREAT BOOKS edited by Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. 


A Christian appraisal of each of the classics studied by the Great Books Foun- 
dation. The complete, four-volume set, attractively boxed at a special price. 
$ 


10.00 


10. THE THEOLOGY OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 
by Joseph de Guibert, S.J. 


A balanced and simple account of the relationship between ascetical and mys- 
tical theology. Especially fine for religious. $4.50 
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“Ridiculous and Ribald” 

Prayers of an Agnostic 

Tue Rock oF Truru, by Daphne 
Pochin Mould. Sheed and Ward. 216 
pp. $3.25. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary Henry, O.P. 


An amusing incident from the author’s 
childhood reveals something of the char- 
acter of Daphne Mould who whole- 
heartedly resisted conversion as long as 
she honestly could. When a small child 
she one day laid the blame for her own 
wrongdoing on a third party. An aunt 
intent on getting the little girl to see 
her error read her the story of the Gar- 
den of Eden and then to point the moral 
demanded to know who was to blame 
for the disaster. After considerable delib- 
eration and thumb sucking the little one 
finally announced that the fault lay with 
the man who made the garden in the 
first place. 

This tendency for original thinking 
and ability to push reasoning to ultimate 
final conclusion drove the author from 
High Church to Middle Church, into 
agnosticism and at last into the Roman 
Catholic Church. “I didn’t want to be a 
Catholic . . . my idea was to attack the 
Church of Rome not to submit to her.” 


The story of the author’s conversion 
is told concisely with all essentials pres- 
ent and no cumbersome details. There 
is not a dull passage in the volume and 
because of the vivid, intimate style the 
reader finds himself prowling through 
half-ruined cathedrals, following the 
chalk-lined paths of Salisbury, having 
tea with desiccated would-be scientists, 
tramping the moors of Scotland and do- 
ing some real mountaineering. 


The author won a doctorate in geol- 
ogy from the University of Edinburgh, 
but she does not speak of the scientific 
discipline with much admiration. She 
remarks concerning her experience while 
taking instructions to become a Cath- 
olic: “C1) met with the razor-edged 
sword of Catholic philosophy and a dis- 
cipline of thought which to me, trained 
in the more woolly mental habits of sci- 
ence, was mentally painful.” Intending 
a purely scientific and geological study 
of the shrines of Scottish saints, she was 
so profoundly influenced by Saint Co- 
lumcille of Iona that she found herself 
praying to him in a most informal 
though insistent manner. “Ridiculous 
and ribald” are the adjectives she uses 
to describe these prayers. 
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With Advent just beginning, we'd 
like to mention one of the few books 
we know solely devoted to an under- 
standing of the season and its liturgy. 
It is He Cometh, by William J. Mc- 
Garry, S.J. (America Press, $3.50) and 
is both informative and meditative. Fa- 
ther McGarry studies the prophecies of 
Isaias, the history and customs of Israel, 
St. John’s role as Precursor, St. Joseph 
and the Blessed Virgin and the wealth 
of meaning in the antiphons and re- 
sponsories of the Divine Office. It is a 
book that helps to prepare the reader 
for the joy of Christmas. 

* 


Have you ever wondered what non- 
Catholics think about the writings of 
Graham Greene and Evelyn Waugh, 
both converts to the Church? From 
“Why Do People Become Catholics?” an 
article which appeared in a prominent 
Protestant weekly of Stuttgart, Ger- 
many, this paragraph was culled by The 
Word of God, a Paulist publication: 
“Men like Graham Greene and Evelyn 
Waugh ... are not wavering spirits .. . 
trying to escape their own responsibility 
to find certainty! Their work shows their 
Christian origins and a strength, not 
their weakness and uncertainty, and we 
Protestants have good reason to ask our- 
selves why these modern spokesmen of 
the ancient truth have deserted us to go 
over to Rome.” 

e 

Father Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M., best 
known for his book, The Life of Christ, 
died on October 27 in Pretoria, South 
Africa. An American Franciscan, born 
in County Antrim, Ireland, fifty-eight 
year old Father O’Brien was in South 
Africa in search of material for a book 
on the early Church. He is also the 
author of works on St. Francis of Assisi, 
St. Anthony of Padua, and Sts. Peter 
and Paul. . 

+ 

Generalizations are seldom completely 
valid, but this judgment of the Cath- 
olic’s lack of a critical sense by W. J. 
Igoe in an English publication is at 
least worth consideration. In reviewing 
Many Coloured Fleece, by Sister Ma- 
tiella Gable, O.S.B., Mr. Igoe writes: 
“One wishes (this book) might be used 
in schools, for if there is one branch of 
writing in which Catholics do not excel 
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it is criticism of the popular arts. Our 
better known authors write essays on 
the novel, for example, that are com- 
pounded of factual error and crass mis- 
reading, and publish them. The Cath- 
olic groundling, too, appears to suffer 
from a mixture of hallucination and 
myopia whenever he discusses works by 
his co-religionists who write fiction. He 
has been known to support moral judg- 
ments that far exceed anything laid 
down by the Holy See with quotations 
that come either from a book other than 
that under discussion or from the re- 
cesses of his subconscious mind. 

“Fiction, if it is not of the romantic 
escapist school that erodes the mind and 
soul, is, if we may judge the signs, ac- 
tively resented by many Catholics and 
the writer who would sharpen knowl- 
edge of the reflections of hell that lie 
beyond our windows is badgered, not 
criticised. . . . If he treats of evil, apart 
from theft, murder, sloth, drunkenness 
and gluttony, errors to which we are 
not prone and consequently ignore, he 
will be accused of giving scandal by 
those who tacitly, at least, hold that sin 
is Original.” 


“Symbol and Myth in Creation and 
Criticism” is the theme of the eleventh 
annual symposium of The Catholic 
Renascence Society to be held next 
April 19 and 20. A host of speakers at 
the Philadelphia meeting will include 
Jacques Maritain, Rudolf Allers and 
Wallace Fowlie. M. Maritain will dis- 
cuss “Sign and Myth in Poetry.” Among 
other talks will be discussions of the 


symbolism of Dante, Claudel, Proust 
and T. S. Eliot. 


New titles expected early next year 
include two by Father Raoul Plus, $.J.— 
Christ in Our Times and The Path to 
the Heights, both spiritual meditation 
books. An autobiography by the Jesuit 
John La Farge, called The Manner Is 
Ordinary, is on the way, and the intrigu- 
ing story of ten years of study in the 
Jesuit Society in preparation for the 
priesthood is told in Obedient Men by 
Denis Meadows who left the Society 
before his ordination. Weeping Cross, 


by Henry Longan Stuart, a novel about 
an Irish Catholic who is sent to seven- 
teenth-century New England as an in- 
dentured servant, will be published in 
a new edition; this-practically unknown 
novel has been highly praised as an im- 
portant work of American fiction by Sig- 
rid Undset and Van Wyck Brooks. 


A TB Settlement for Africans in Na- 
tal will be the home of Alan Paton and 
his wife for the next year. Mr. Paton is 
working to rehabilitate patients before 
their return to an active life. In answer 
to an inquiry from the New York Her- 
ald Tribune he wrote: “I am not doing 
any imaginative writing while I am here. 
I think I have proved to my satisfaction 
that I cannot do that kind of writing 
while I am working . . . when the urge 


‘ comes to write another story, I hope to 


give to it my whole heart and mind.” 
Mr. Paton is the author of the recent 
and highly successful, Too Late the 
Phalarope, and Cry, the Beloved Coun- 
try. 

* 

Also from the New York Herald Trib- 
une is a quotation from the noted Irish 
poet, Padraic Colum: “. . . for me a 
poem is a piece to be recited (but I 
should prefer to have it sung or chant- 
ed); a story is to be told to a group, a 
play is something that has to be talked 
into existence.” 

e 


Louis de Wohl, author of novels 
about St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Augus- 
tine, St. Ignatius and St. Francis Xavier, 
recently took time off from his hagiogra- 
phical fictionizing Cif we might coin a 
phrase) to write a science-fiction novel, 
Second Conquest, to be published by 
Lippincott in March. The unusual twist 
to the plot is the “fact” that the first 
earthmen to reach Mars find the Mar- 
tians are rational beings untainted by 
original sin. 

+ 


Two much discussed plays, both pro- 
duced in Great Britain but still to make 
their appearance in this country, will be 
published in book form early in 1954. 
The Viking Press will bring out Graham 
Greene’s The Living Room, and Har- 
court, Brace will publish T. S. Eliot’s 
The Confidential Clerk. . 
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Moral Theology 

For the Layman 

Ourtines oF Morar THEOLOocy, by 
Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. Bruce. 
247 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Conell Dowd, C.P. 


Father Connell, the author of Outlines 
of Moral Theology, is one of the more 
prominent moral theologians in_ this 
country. For the past several years, he 
has lectured on moral questions in the 
Graduate School of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. These past three years 
he has also lectured to a lay group on 
these same moral problems. The lec- 
tures given to this group form the con- 


tent of this book. 


The title Outlines of Moral Theology 
is apt to mislead. In reality the chapters 
are concise summaries of the more ex- 
tensive tracts contained in the seminary 
text books. The three parts of this book 
correspond to the content of the three 
volumes of moral text books. Part One 
treats of the general principles of moral 
theology, namely the end of man; re- 
sponsible action; laws; conscience; sin 
and virtue. This is a very important sec- 
tion and one rather difficult to read. 
Part Two studies the particular virtues 
by which a man applies the principles 
to his life. The chapters in this second 
part concern the theological virtues of 
faith, hope and charity, and the moral 
virtues of prudence, justice, fortitude 
and temperance. Both the positive as- 
pects and the contrary acts are given 
consideration in these chapters on the 
virtues. Part Two is unquestionably the 
most interesting section of this book. 
Part Three is an exposition of the sacra 
mental theology. Each of the seven sac- 
raments is given brief consideration. 
Though informative, the brevity of 
treatment renders this section rather in- 
adequate. A very serviceable index con- 


cludes the book. 


Father Connell has endeavored in this 
book to give to the laity the identical 
doctrine taught in the seminary. He em- 
ploys the terminology, the distinctions, 
the argumentation and the application 
as found in the seminary manuals. The 
excellence of this study lies in the 
adaptation of the expositions to the re- 
quirements of a man of ordinary educa- 
tion. Some chapters have several case 
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problems offered for solution by the 
reader. Here the book presents a difh- 
culty in that Father Connell gives but 
one solution when several alternative 
opinions are acceptable. Father Connell’s 
opinions are, however, sound and safe. 

Any interested person can study this 
book with advantage. Study Clubs will 
find it an excellent text. Priests will find 
it a ready reference. 


Last Book of Trilogy 
Retelling Bible Story 
Tue Greatest Farrh Ever Known, by 


Fulton Oursler and April Oursler 
Armstrong. Doubleday. 383 pp. $3.95. 


Reviewed by Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 


The only note of sorrow that enters into 
a review of this particular book is the 
knowledge that it is the author’s last 
work. Death claimed Fulton Oursler be- 
fore he was quite finished with it. Ac- 
cording to his deathbed instructions, his 
daughter April added the last fifteen 
chapters to the eighty-six already com- 
posed by her father. And now The 
Greatest Faith Ever Known completes 
the trilogy of books which retell the Bi- 
ble story in modern language, and it is 
indeed a fitting companion to The 
Greatest Book Ever Written and The 
Greatest Story Ever Told. 

This book paraphrases the inspired 
words of the Acts of the Apostles. Like 
most of Fulton Oursler’s work, it is a 
happy blend of literary craftsmanship, 
conscientious research, and a deep love 
for the task in hand. Peter and Paul and 





Fulton Oursler: Work completed 





the other Apostles and heroes of the 
early Church really come alive again 
within the pages of this book; many a 
man who would not think of looking at 
a New Testament may unconsciously 
absorb much of its spirit and life through 
the handiwork of Oursler. The final 
editing and the necessary additions are 
capably handled by April Oursler Arm- 
strong, whose long association with her 
father in his literary endeavors certainly 


fitted her for the job. 


Here is a book that can be recom- 
mended to all without reservation. Li- 
brarians will want to note that the pub- 
lishers have prepared two editions —a 
“regular” edition, and a Catholic edition 
carrying the Imprimatur. 


Creative Contemplation 

Of the Divine Word 

Tue Worp, by Adrienne Von Speyr. 
Translated by Alexander Dru. David 
McKay. 159 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Roger Mercurio, C.P. 


Recently converted to Catholicism 
(1940), a doctor by profession, and the 
wife of a Professor at Basle University, 
Adrienne Von Speyr has devoted her 
exceptional talents to the writing of a 
series of contemplative commentaries 
upon the New Testament. The present 
work contains her thoughts on the Pro- 
logue to St. John’s Gospel. 

It would not be proper to call The 
Word a commentary on the first chap- 
ter of the Fourth Gospel. Adrienne Von 
Speyr does not approach the sacred text 
in the manner of the biblical scholar. 
Her writing is not of the strict scientific 
nature expected from the exegete. Rath- 
er the author soars above the immediate 
and direct sense of the inspired words 
to contemplate the mystery of the Word 
Divine. 

Nor should we call this work a book 
of meditations on the Prologue. The 
style is definitely not that of a medita- 
tion book. Adrienne Von Speyr does not 
write in an affective form, after the man- 
ner of the Imitation or St. Francis de 
Sales. 

In a brief introductory note the trans- 
lator, Alexander Dru, sums up the na- 
ture of this work when he describes it 
“as the work of a creative writer whose 
profound and original thought is so di- 
rectly and powerfully expressed that it is 
open to everyone at different levels of 
understanding—to each according to his 
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need.” That statement does indeed un- 
derline a basic feature of The Word. 
The author begins with “the Word in 
the beginning” as the revelations of 
God. She enables us to enter into the 
intimate life of the Holy Trinity, as we 
contemplate with her the Word as crea- 
tor, life and light. We attempt to see 
the Word in the darkness of created na- 
{ ture, and especially in the darkness of 
Golgotha. The divine life which we re- 
ceive from the Word and in the Word 
is profoundly analyzed as it is expressed 
in the theological virtues and as it is 
communicated in the sacraments of 
Holy Mother the Church. Perhaps this 
chapter on the sacraments is the readiest 
of understanding and the most fruitful 
in its profound insights into the sacra- 


Belongs in 
every 
Catholic home 
and school 


With 
the Bible 





Edited and illustrated in 4 colors by 
Brothers of the Benedictine Order 


A large, handsome volume of Bible stories retold 
with simple dignity and arranged within the frame- 


mental system of the present divine 
economy. The author contrasts the 
Word as rejected by the man of sin, 
and as received by the child of God, 
who is born of God. She concludes with 


Through 


work of the Church Year. With psalms and prayers 
which stress their spiritual meaning, and Prefaces 
by Mary Perkins on the liturgy of the seasons and 
feast days. 

“Will be a source of enjoyment to readers of 
all age groups.” — Bishop Bernard J. Sheil. Size 


the Church 
Year 


three meditations upon the Word made 
flesh, whose glory we have perceived. 

We can best end our remarks by re- 
peating the warning of the translator: 
“The meditations are concentrated: the 
writer never pauses or hesitates in reveal- 
ing the sense of the text. The book, | ————— 
therefore, calls for the reader's undivid- | 
ed attention and co-operation. Read hast- 
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tism of Christ and John’s apparent con- 
fusion regarding Our Lord’s Messiah- 
ship. Christ's statement “That among 
men born of woman there is none great- 
er than John the Baptist” is squared with 
what follows; “Yet he that is lesser in 
the kingdom of heaven is greater than 
he.” 

After showing the importance of the 
Baptist in the plan of Redemption Fa- 
ther Retif proposes him as the ideal of 
the modern apostle. An idea like the 
necessity of contemplation for the active 
apostolate takes on life as the reader 
sees the rough clothed Precursor step- 
ping out of a thirty-year desert retreat 
to prepare men for the coming of the 
Saviour. It is John’s humble realization 
that “He must increase and I must de- 
crease” which must inspire every apos- 
tle. “For our religion is not a moral code 
nor an assemblage of philosophical 
truths nor even religious ones, but a 
person, who is Christ.” 

John the Baptist furnishes hearty food 
for meditation and missionary work. 


Selection of Stanzas 

From 17th-Century Mystic 

THe CxHerupinic WanpererR, by An- 
gelus Silesius. Translated by Willard 
Trask. Pantheon. 61 pp. $2.00. 
Review by Sister M. Therese, S.D.S. 

In this delightful little book Willard R. 

Trask presents, in an admirable English 

translation, 141 selected stanzas — each 








an epigrammatic unit in couplet form— 
from the Cherubinischer Wandersman 
of the seventeenth century German reli- 
gious poet, Joannes Scheffler, a writer 
claimed alike by both Catholic and 
Protestant faiths. These remarkable 
poems, the perfection of whose original 
form has been meticulously retained in 
translation, can be understood and ap- 
preciated as regards substance and 
theme only when set against the back- 
ground of their author’s life. 


Born at Breslau in 1624, Joannes 
Schefller was brought up in the Luth- 
eran faith, educated in cities as diverse 
as Strassburg, Leyden and Padua, spe- 
cializing in medicine, and at twenty-four 
returned to Breslau to become court 
physician to the Prince of Oel. At the 
same time he consorted with an aris- 
tocratic coterie who absorbed and strove 
to follow the teaching of the philosopher 
Jacob Boehme. The companionship of 
this spiritual circle gave the impetus to 
his first book, Geistreiche Sinn — und 
Schlussreime Johannis Angeli Silesii, 
“the book of a man wrestling for God,” 
published in 1657. Previously in 1653, 
much to the embarrassment and con- 
sternation of his intellectual friends, he 
had joined the Catholic Church, taking 
the name Angelus at the time of his 
confirmation, to which he added Sile- 
sius, and so he continues to be known 
in the history of literature. In 1661 he 
was ordained priest, and later retired 
into a monastery to spend his last days 
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Woodcut from jacket of “The Cherubinic Wanderer” 
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in uninterrupted solitude and contem- 
plation. In the religious dissensions and 
conflicts that darkened his last years he 
retained an inner serenity and never 
gave up “struggling for God.” 

If the mere relation of the facts of 
this poet’s life are extraordinary, much 
more so must the inner spiritual drama 
be, and Angelus Silesius, with poetic 
gift perfected by finely disciplined tech- 
nique was able to articulate it with an 
astonishing success in his Cherubinic 
Wanderer, a collection of over 1600 
rhymed couplets. His book became in 
Germany the best-seller of his century. 

The poems were originally divided 
into five Books, a sixth being added in 
the second edition. Book I, the spiritual 
center and essence of the entire work, 
was the immediate result of a profound 
and over-powering personal experience 
of the presence of God, after which, in 
four days, the poet wrote 302 stanzas. 
The following books show more of strug- 
gle and conflict. 


Willard Trask’s translation, based on 
the German edition, is the first of its 
scope in the English language. Despite 
the inevitable risk of misinterpretation 
when individual stanzas appear out of 
context—and the more so when the 
theme is mystical union with God—the 
translator has made a careful and judi- 
cious choice. And if in the reading cer- 
tain isolated units may seem to have a 
quietistic, even pantheistic flavor, it is 
helpful to remember that when the 
book was first published it bore the 
Church's imprimatur, and in a preface 
the poet was at pains to explain his 
“paradoxes” in an orthodox sense, lest 
they be mis-read. 

In a task so difficult, the translator 
has been wonderfully competent, and 
we are grateful for his including toward 
the end of the book two exquisite stanzas 
titled “Of the Blessed Virgin,” which 
deal eloguently with the Assumption: 

The body virginal 

which closed our heavenly bread 
Within itself nine months— 
nay, nay, it is not dead. 


No cedar tree decays; 
nor were it seemly, sure, 


That God his ark should leave 

outside his temple’s door. 

Though a book of selections, The 
Cherubinic Wanderer is a little classic 
of its kind, and can be read not only for 
its literary excellences, but for spiritual 
profit as well. Curt von Faber du Faur 
of Yale contributes a fine introduction. 
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THe AMERICAN PuiLosopHy oF Law, 
by Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J., and 
James V. Hayes. Jesuit Educational 
Association. 495 pp. $6.00. Fifth edi- 
tion of book formerly titled Jurispru- 
dence; contains cases to illustrate prin- 
ciples and 114 pages of new matter. 

Are We Reatry Teacuinc RELIGION? 
by F. J. Sheed. Sheed and Ward. 35 
pp. 75c. Publication of talk given to 
a group of teaching nuns, with notes 
of explanation added; intended for 
parents as well as teachers. 

Tue Caruoric Year 1954. Hawthorn 
Books. Unpaged. $2.95. Daily diary, 
almanac and engagement book pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men. 

THe Grace oF Guapaupe, by Frances 
Parkinson Keyes. Julian Messner. 182 
pp. $3.50. New edition of book first 
published in 1941. 

A Gute For CatHoiic TEACHERS, by 
M. T. Marnane. McMullen Books. 
164 pp. $2.50. A practical commen- 
tary on the official pronouncements of 
the Church concerning the dignity 
and duty of a teacher of youth. 


A History oF Puirosopuy, Vol. III, 
Ockham to Suarez, by Frederick Cop- 
leston, S.J. Newman Press. 479 pp. 
$5.00. 


Keys To THE TH1RD Fioor, by Philip E. 
Dion, C.M. Joseph Wagner. 188 pp. 
$3.25. A practical treatment of the 
ends and aims of religious life. 


Tue Letrrers oF Saint BERNARD OF 
Ciairvaux, translated and edited by 
Bruno Scott James. Henry Regnery. 
530 pp. $10.00. New collection of let- 
ters containing some that have never 
before been translated or published. 

LisTEN, SistER Superior, by John E. 
Moffatt, S.J. McMullen Books.- 208 
pp. $2.75. Informal essays on the re- 
sponsibilities of a Superior and her 
relationship to others, intended for all 
nuns. 

MarriaGE BEForE AND AFTER, by Rob- 
ert Nash, S.J. Didier. 214 pp. $2.75. 
About the problems and temptations 
facing the about-to-be-married and the 
newly married. 

My Montuiy Reco.iection Day, by 
Very Rev. William Gier, S.V.D., 
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edited by Bruno Hagspiel, $.V.D. 
Bruce. 177 pp. $2.50. Conferences for 
use during a religious’ monthly day 
of recollection. 


New Prosiems in Mepicat Ernics, 
translated by Malachy Carroll and 
Norman Reeves, and edited in Eng- 
lish by Dom Peter Flood. Newman 
Press. 259 pp. $4.50. Four series of 
articles on “Sexual Problems of the 
Adolescent,” “Intersexuality,” “Abor- 
tion” and “The Lourdes’ Cures,” writ- 
ten by French theologians and doc- 
tors. 

Notuinc put Curist, by Kilian Me- 
Donnell, O.S.B. Grail. 185 pp. $2.00. 
A guide for living a spiritual life in 
the world in the spirit of the Bene- 
dictines. 

Patrotocy, Vol. Il, The Ante-Nicene 
Literature after Irenaeus, by Johannes 
Quasten. Newman Press. 450 pp. 
$5.50. 


THe Sprriruat Maxims oF St. Fran- 
COIS DE SALES, edited and with an in- 
troduction by C. F. Kelley. Harper. 
191 pp. $2.25. Pocket-size collection 
of one-sentence maxims from writings 
of the great French director of souls. 

SpiriruaAL Steps to Curistmas, by 
Very Rev. Msgr. Aloysius F. Coogan. 
Bruce. 116 pp. $2.25. A series of med- 


itations, one for each day of Advent. 


Tuey Torp It to THE CHapLain, by 
Padre. Vantage Press. 138 pp. $2.75. 
Personal experiences of an army chap- 
lain in this country and overseas dur- 


ing World War II. 


Towarps A Livinc Trapition, edited 
by Justus George Lawler. Pio Decimo 
Press. 105 pp. Cloth, $2.50; paper, 
$1.50. Three essays, “The Mystery of 
Celebration,” by Jean Hild, O.S.B., 
“The Loss of Continuity,” by Justus 
George Lawler, and “Modern Man 
and the Religious Arts,” by Pie Re- 
gamey, O.P., with a Foreword by 
Dietrich von Hildebrand. 


Trinity Wuom I Apore, by Dom Eu- 
gene Vandeur, O.S.B. Frederick Pus- 
tet. 163 pp. $2.75. Prayers and com- 
mentary based on the Trinitarian 
prayer of the Carmelite nun, Sister 


Elizabeth of the Trinity. 
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THE PERENNIAL BOOKSHELF 
(Continued from page 133) 


ical, book, but both contain long pas- 
sages of humor’ of a kind to be found in 
no other writer. 

The great half of the English tradi- 
tion more likely to be ignored these days 
is not its prose but its poetry. It is the 
special purpose of the selections Oscar 
Williams has made under the title A 
Little Treasury of British Poetry (Scrib- 
ner, $3.00) to show that the best poetry 
of the past fifty years is organically re- 
lated to the poetry of the four centuries 
preceding it. The present edition is iden- 
tical with that published in 1951 except 
that a cloth binding has replaced the 
original buckram. 

The work of two English Catholic 
poets is presented in carefully edited 
publications from the Grove Press: John 
Skelton: A Selection from His Poems 
($1.75) and The Verse in English of 
Richard Crashaw ($2.75). Skelton 
(1460-1529) was long neglected until 
his recent revival, through imitation, by 
modern poets, who were attracted by his 
effective, irregular rhyme schemes and 
his wit. In true medieval fashion Che is 
almost the last of English medievalists) 
Skelton combines wit and satire with 
true piety and religious devotion. His 
“Woefully Arrayed,” included here, is a 
great Christian poem of Christ's Pas- 
sion. Crashaw (1612-1649) was a much 
better poet; “take a poem hence,” Cra- 
shaw’s first editor wrote, “and tune thy 
soul by it.” His devotional poems— 
“Hymn to Saint Teresa” (“Love, thou 
art absolute sole Lord/ Of life and 
death”) and the poem to the eves of 
Magdalene (“Hail Sister Springs” )—are 
among the best in the language. 

Skelton and Crashaw remind us of 
the pure mint of the Catholic tradition 
in England, when voices were raised in 
honor of Our Blessed Lady. A reprint of 
outstanding historical merit serves to re- 
mind us of the steps and stages through 
which those voices were lost and si- 
lenced; it is the long lost plea of a Jesuit, 
poet and martyr, to Elizabeth to revoke 
her proclamation naming priests “trai- 
tors.” An Humble Supplication to Her 
Majestie by Robert Southwell CCam- 
bridge University Press, $3.00) belongs 
in every college library. 

Usually this column concerns itself 
with hard-cover reprints, but exception 


should be made for the Anchor Book se- 
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ries of reprints of serious books now be- 
ing put out by Doubleday. The editors 
believe that “more quality and less friv- 
olity” would be welcome in paper-bound 
reprints; and they have begun to release 
books not available in inexpensive edi- 
tions or, in many instances, long out of 
print. Here are some titles we highly 
recommend to the serious reader: The 
Romance of Tristan and Iseult (65c) by 
Joseph Bedier—the late Hilaire Belloc 
was one of the translators of this prose 
rendition of the West’s most romantic 
story; American Humor by Constance 
Rourke (75c), a classic study of our na- 
tional character as revealed in folkways 
and literature; Shakespeare, by Mark 
Van Doren (85c), a_ brief, sensitive 
treatment of each of the plays separate- 
lv; The Liberal Imagination, by Lionel 
Trilling (75c), a collection of essays on 
the impact of liberalism on literature, 
chiefly contemporary; and The Idea of 
a Theater, by Francis Fergusson (75c). 








Finally, two reprint series of mystery 
stories. Macmillan’s “Murder Revisited” 
series is devoted to mysteries, mainly 
British, not published here before, or 
considered worth a second try. The fol- 
lowing revised murders can all be cor- 
dially recommended: Josephine Tey’s 
The Man in the Queue ($2.75), mild 
as puzzle but good in characterization 
and atmosphere (the English Mid- 
lands); Douglas G. Browne’s Too Many 
Cousins ($2.50) and Henry Wade's 
Heir Presumptive ($2.50), both of 
which concern themselves delightfully 
with murderous tampering on family 
trees, for money and titles. 

Crime Club, a Doubleday subsidiary, 
celebrates its twenty-fifth anniversary 
by reprinting earlier successes. Among 
them: Edgar Wallace’s The Crimson 
Circle ($2.50), H. C. McNeille’s Bull- 
dog Drummond Returns ($2.50), Sax 
Rohmer’s The Mask of Fu Manchu 
($2.00), Leslie Charteris’ The Saint vs. 
Scotland Yard ($2.50), all showing 
their age but suitable enough for adult 
readers. 


PHILOSOPHY 
(Continued from page 109) 


to detect what is in the air and in the 
wind. Such are acutely conscious of the 
human predicament, and as in the lab- 
oratories of pure thought the sense of 
what is human can be dimmed, these 
explorers can often bring word of new 
slants of experience and new tremors of 
the soul, and thus stir, as Marcel has 
said, a “pity towards souls and things of 
which today, I think, we have to redis- 
cover the secret.” 


I 1r be asked where in particular a 
fresh approach is being tried and 
where it is likely to be most fruitful, I 
suggest that it is in terms of history, of 
historical man and person. These are the 
magical categories of today. The existen- 
tialist is a symptom and symbol because 
he is shocked by the frailty and loneli- 
ness of the self. He longs for presence, 
for a home, for neighbourhood; he is 
searching deep down in what St. Augus- 
tine would call his “memory” for clues 
of beginning and end. He has embarked 
on a philosophy of history to discover 
what man is and what influence persons 
have had and what pattern is to be 
found in the past. He is alarmed by the 
deep scission in human nature, by the 


power of human knowledge to create 
Frankenstein monsters which may de- 
stroy their creators, by the so far in- 
soluble problems of society. Heidegger 
has said that man’s features belong to 
where he lives, and man is at home only 
in the neighbourhood of love. In study- 
ing persons hitherto we have been over 
preoccupied by the separateness of the 
human individual, and in discoursing on 
love we have used a language which is 
so old as to be almost threadbare. The 
present anxiety of man and perhaps the 
long experience of himself has made 
man morbidly conscious that he is not 
meant to live alone. If we are to believe 
the contemporary philosopher, so far 
from being happy in his naked and soli 
tary state, man is dying for want of 
knowing how to live as a person among 
persons, as one most himself when he 
is united by love. Catholic philosophy 
has within its enduring wisdom the an- 
swer to the questions most urgently felt 
and expressed in the world today. When 
the waves lift up their voice and in their 
sound the cries for presence, home, ex 
istence and agape are heard, the Cath 
olic wisdom can recognise them as both 
new and old. 
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HE SILVER CHAIR is the fourth 
C. S. Lewis adventure story for chil- 
dren, and far and away the best. 

Again, Narnia is the land of magic. 
Again, Aslan, the Great Lion, is its ruler, 
and appoints earthly children to a Nar- 
nian task. Eustace Scrubb, who went 
along on The Voyage of the Dawn 
Treader, is one. Jill Pole, a fellow-stu- 
dent of Eustace’s at an English progres- 
sive school known as Experiment House, 
is the other. 

On the gentle breath of the Great 
Lion, who is a figure of Christ (a drop 
of his blood restores life), the children 
are blown to Narnia with the command 
to find the ten-years-missing Prince Ri- 
lian, heir to the throne, and with four 
signs by which to conduct their adven- 
ture. It takes them to the bleak, cold 
Narnian north, to a city of giants, and 
finally to the dreary underground king- 
dom of the witch who holds the en- 
chantment over Rilian. 

In frequent spots in the earlier books, 
Lewis’ narration was badly muddied by 
some nearly personal allegory, and ham- 
pered by over-elaborate descriptions of 
terrain. In The Silver Chair, he has al- 
most completely weeded out these faults 
and, at the same time, retained the spirit 
of adventure, and the easy allegory of 


Lion vs. Witch. 
THE CRYSTAL CORNERSTONE, 


by Lorna Beers, is an outstanding book 
in a presently crowded category—teen- 
age novels about the American Revolu- 
tion. Its hero, Thaddeus Long, is sixteen 
in the year 1776, and has few thoughts 
of becoming a soldier. His and his fam- 
ily’s sympathies are with the rebels, but 
Thaddeus’ future lies clearly before 
him: he is soon to enter the College of 
New Jersey at Prince Town where he 
will study for the ministry. 

But Thaddeus one day witnesses the 
tarring of a neighbor who has not been 
unreservedly generous to the patriot 
cause. Caught up into the excitement, 
he plunges his hand into the bag of 
feathers, and thereby plunges himself 
into the adventure of revolutionary sol- 
diering. For, after this, Thaddeus can- 
not live with himself. In a childish 
petulance, he runs off to be a soldier— 
to do something so brave that his family 
will be ashamed that they reproved him 
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for joining in the rowdiness of the Lib- 
erty Boys. 

Thaddeus joins a ragged and ill-organ- 
ized army, largely made up of individ- 
ualists who resent taking an officer's 
order. He is soon learning many things— 
about the military, about patriotism, 
about himself, about the rights of man. 
After the first battle of Trenton, Gen- 
eral Washington himself asks the men 
whose enlistments are about to termi- 
nate, to stay. Washington has been 
granted dictatorial powers, but he re- 
fuses to abuse the rights of man even 
in the cause of the rights of man. 

Years later, Thaddeus, now an or- 
dained minister and married to the girl 
who has slipped occasionally into the 
story as his ladylove, remembers this no- 
bility of Washington’s, and declares that 
with this act Washington laid the crystal 
cornerstone of the republic. 

There is romance without romantic- 
ism and bravery without fanfare in The 
Crystal Cornerstone, as a young boy and 
a young country do some important ma- 
turing. 

Cochise was chief of the Chiricahua 
Apaches in Arizona during the last years 
of their tribal freedom, before the pio- 
neering white took over the traditional 
Indian land. Enid Johnson’s biography, 
COCHISE, GREAT APACHE 
CHIEF, is a very good book in a num- 
ber of impressive ways. In describing 
Cochise’s boyhood, the author pictures 
Apache life, thought, custom, ceremony 
—and a fascinating and detailed picture 
it is. 

The historical background to Co- 
chise’s manhood is at once an exciting, 
trying, and shameful chapter in Amer- 
ica’s story. Chief of a feared and brutal 
tribe, Cochise himself felt that partner- 
ship with the white was the only pos- 
sib'e salvation for the Indian, threat- 
ened as he was by the superior armies 
and surpassing weapons of the invader. 
Cochise despised dishonesty, but every- 
where he went among the white he en- 
countered it, either in direct conduct or 
by inference. After repeated white 
treachery, he withdrew his friendship 
and encouraged relentless war. But 
when a single white man of proved cour- 


age and undoubted honesty came alone 
into his stronghold, Cochise heard him 
out. And thus began one of the strangest 
and noblest of friendships, between an 
outlaw Indian and a white official of the 
United States government. 

This story, with its ramifications of 
politiking, military activity, pioneering, 
and its delineation of the Apache char- 
acter and the Apache individual, Miss 
Johnson handles with sureness, and nar- 
rative and interpretive skill. 


le LONE MUSKRAT, Glen Rounds 
gives the reader an authentic account 
of the winter activities of one of these 
wild and wily animals. Fire destroys an 
entire muskrat colony but for the Old 
One. Escaped, he tends his wounds, and 
searches out a new colony. But winter 


‘ sets in before he finds one, and he pre- 


pares a den for himself in the banks of 
a pond. Alone, he encounters and eludes 
an owl, an eagle, a weasel and other 
traditional enemies of his species. 

Lone Muskrat has all of Glen Rounds’ 
facility of expression and masterly econ- 
omy of movement, but little of the co- 
ordinated action that marks some of his 
earlier books. The muskrat just does not 
take on the personality that Mr. Rounds 
tries to form for him, and his adven- 
tures—entirely outside the human sphere 
—seem almost automatic, and are repeti- 
tious. Young nature-lovers, however, will 
find a generous quantity of careful de- 
tail, based on conscientious observation 
and study. 

Last month, | mentioned Laura In- 
galls Wilder's Little House on the Prai- 
rie, one of eight stories of American pio- 
neer life written some twenty years ago, 
and now being re-issued. I have read 
two more in the series, FARMER BOY 
and ON THE BANKS OF PLUM 
CREEK. 

Farmer Boy is the story of Almanzo 
Wilder's bovhood on a farm in northern 
New York State about 1870. It is warm, 
interesting, and worthy, but still not the 
book that either of the others is. Pri- 
marily, it lacks the immediacy of Mrs. 
Wilder’s stories of her own girlhood. In 
telling the story of her husband’s child- 
hood, she draws on his stories told her 
years after their happening, and fre- 
quently substitutes facts in multitudes 
for a single authentic feeling. 
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In Plum Creek, the Ingalls family, 
having left behind them their homestead 
in the Indian Territory, is settling in 
Minnesota. By trade, they acquire a 
wheat farm and two oxen. The land in- 
cludes a house dug out of the banks of 
Plum Creek. It is small and dark, but 
clean and cozy, and the family spends 
a short happy time in it. Pa, thrilled by 
the richness of the land, borrows pre- 
cariously against the future for lumber 
for a “wonderful house.” 

The Ingalls are surely one of the most 
appealing families in juvenile literature. 
Pa and Ma are wise and loving with 
their three little daughters, and teach 
them simply and effectively the great 
human lessons of generosity, industry, 
worship and recreation. No little girl 
was ever so clearly born to be a frontier 
child as Laura Ingalls. She loves the 
fields and the creek and the flowers and 
trees. She is interested in grasshoppers 
and badgers and crabs and even blood- 
suckers. She cannot resist jumping and 
jumping on the top of the strawstack 
and tumbling happily down its sides. 
And she is satished wherever she is, if 
Ma is there to keep quiet order, Mary 
is there to play with, baby Carrie there 
to be loved, and Pa there to call her 
his “little half-pint of sweet cider” and 
to play them all a merry tune on his 


fiddle. 


EVERLY CLEaArY’s new book, OTIS 

SPOFFORD, centers on a class- 
mate of Ellen Tebbits, and the chief 
menace to her happiness. Readers of 
the author's book devoted to Ellen will 
find here the same understanding of the 
workings of pint-sized citizens, and the 
same ease and humor of style. 

Otis is, by his own design, the worst 
boy in the room. He throws spitballs, 
and chases the girls, and chews garlic 
during class. He disrupts the Spanish 
pageant, and deliberately ruins a class 
scientific experiment on the nutrition of 
white rats. And then he does something 
so horrible that it shocks even Otis him- 
self. His come-uppance looms. 

There are many moments of fun in 
Otis Spofford, and a few of high hilar- 
ity. There is an everyday scene for back 
ground, and nicely characterized folk. 

A thin veneer of fiction decorates a 
measure of interesting astronomical in- 
formation in STAR OF WONDER, by 
Robert R. Coles and Frances Frost. A 


brother and sister attend a Christmas 
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Show at a Planetarium, and there learn 
the possible scientific descriptions of the 
star of Bethlehem. The technical matter 
is expertly presented; it is simple, accur- 
ate, and fascinating. And there is noth- 
ing in the entire account to clash with 
the religious meaning of Christmas. 

Eric P. Kelly retells a Polish folktale 
in IN CLEAN HAY. Four children of 
a farm family near Krakow troop into 
the city on Christmas eve with their 
puppet theatre to perform the traditional 
Nativity show. They expect great dona- 
tions, and are noisily planning how 
they will spend their money. Contrary 
to the ways of such situations, they do 
acquire a large amount. What they do 
with the money gives this seemingly or- 
dinary and quiet Christmas story an 
impact that leaves a warm impression of 
beauty and goodness. 

Marigold Hunt's THE FIRST 
CATHOLICS is a retelling of the Acts 
of the Apostles for children. There is a 
good deal of adventurous incident in 
Acts, and many hints about the per- 
sonalities of the men who first acted 
upon Christ's command: going, there- 
fore, teach ye all nations. The charm of 
Miss Hunt's book is in her use of these 
hints, the blithe but always respectful 
way in which she develops them. She 
attempts little in the way of organizing 
events to stress the greater and subor- 
dinate the less. 

Miss Hunt writes: “The sensible 
thing to do is to read each chapter of 
Acts before you read what I say, and 
then read it again afterwards to see if 
what I said was any help at all; and if 
it wasn’t, just go on reading Acts and 
forget about this book.” 

Fair enough, and perhaps some will 
take her up on it. Others, and surely 
they are the majority, will like the sim- 
plification and appreciation of the Bible 
account, and will enjoy Miss Hunt's 
light-hearted style. 

Most of The First Catholics has had 
magazine publication. It seems to me to 
be a godsend to grammar-school teachers 
and students of what in my day was 
called Bible history—and a dull brown 
book it was. 

As cook books go, Garel Clark's 
COOK-A-MEAL COOK BOOK is in- 
credibly short, but, as cook books don’t 
go, it will be useful from first word to 
last. Miss Clark has done a remarkably 
sensible thing, concentrated on a few 
basic foods, their varied methods of 


preparation, and the side dishes which 
suit them best. With her simple, un- 
ambiguous directions, and Leonard Kess- 
ler’s amusing but pointed cartoons, the 
young cook has only the barest hazard 
of spoiling anything. Here and there 
are suggestions for using up leftovers, 
and the book concludes with some gen- 
eral hints to the beginning cook. 


teen Books of the new World Land- 
mark series are both attractive and 
inexpensive. Like the Landmark books, 
of which they are a logical development, 
they are written by authors well-known 
for their adult production. The six 
World Landmark books which I have 
read to date are of very uneven quality; 
and some of them contain elements of 
editorializing which make them unac- 
ceptable to the Catholic reader. 

ROYAL CANADIAN MOUNTED 
POLICE, by Richard L. Neuberger, is 
the best of the six read. It tells an in- 
spiring story unusually well; it is rich in 
adventure, and adventure with a pur- 
pose. Indirectly, the book gives the 
young reader a view of our country and 
our history from a position across the 
Canadian border. U. S. mistakes in In- 
dians affairs are underlined by a re- 
port on how Canada successfully han- 
dled much the same problems; Canadian 
mistakes, however, are not ignored. 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a 
good book on a subject that has peren- 
nial appeal to young readers. 

THE MAN WHO CHANGED 
CHINA, by Pearl Buck, and MARY 
QUEEN OF SCOTS, by Emily Hahn, 
both suffer from the necessity of detail- 
ing intricate political affairs without 
which their stories would be meaning: 
less. 

Pearl Buck’s biography of Sun Yat: 
sen, the father of the Chinese Republic, 
is the more static of the two, but it will 
be of value in libraries and classrooms 
for its clear picture of recent Chinese 
history. 

Emily Hahn’s Mary Queen of Scots 
is, of course, a colorful, romantic story. 
It makes no effort to present a case for 
either Catholic or Protestant in the reli 
gious turmoil of Mary’s time. It is, there 
fore, hard to understand why, in the last 
pages, the author designates Mary as 
“doomed,” and her cause as “supersti- 
tion”; and makes the reformer John 
Knox the herald of “the new world that 
thought and questioned and demanded 
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human rights.” In this passage, which 
amounts to an editorial note, Miss Hahn 
oversimplifies the very situation which 
she has been at pains throughout the 
book to establish as far from simple. 

The story of Joan of Arc is one of 
those passages from history which, it is 
said, need no explanation for those who 
believe in God, and are beyond explana- 
tion for those who do not. Nancy Wil- 
son Ross, the author of the World Land- 
mark JOAN OF ARC, seems to have 
difficulty in accepting a personal God 
who, at various times in history, has 
intervened directly in the affairs of men. 
This cloudiness is the only fault to be 
found with her book, from a Catholic 
point of view. Miss Ross tells the fas- 
cinating story vividly and sympathetic- 
ally, and is honest in making no attempt 
to avoid or write around the facts which 
she cannot explain. 

THE FIRST MEN IN THE 
WORLD, by Anne Terry White, is a 
simple and highly interesting account 
of the discoveries, during the past cen- 
tury, of remains of earliest men and 
animals. In the first chapters, the author 
makes a definite point of the undeniable 
hostility of many churchmen and reli- 
giously-minded persons toward these dis- 
coveries when they were made. She at- 
tributes this to fear that the new knowl- 
edge could not be reconciled with the 
Biblical account of the creation of man. 
She writes: “It would mean _ people 
would have to admit Man was an an- 
imal, a very intelligent animal, instead 
of a being specially created to rule over 
bird, beast, and fish!” Nowhere in the 
remaining pages is anything said to in- 
dicate the essential harmony between 
God's creation of man, and the ancient 
existence of animal life. 

World Landmark’s KING ARTHUR 
AND HIS KNIGHTS, by Mabel L. 
Robinson, is the most inept retelling of 
the Arthurian legend that I have read— 
or can imagine. Miss Robinson has 
crammed the book with details, frequent- 
ly lost the links that make the details 
meaningful, and evaporated the spirit of 
the legends. 


LInor Parkers MOST GRA- 

CIOUS MAJESTY is a slight bi- 
ography of Elizabeth II of England. 
With the addendum of the Coronation, 
it covers pretty much the same material 
as The Little Princesses, by Marion 
Crawford, childhood governess to Eliza- 
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JUVENILE BOOKS reviewed in this issue 


Elementary 

*A Is ror ANGEL, by Joan Gale Thomas. 
Illustrated by the author. Lothrop. (Cath- 
olic Edition). Unpaged. $1.00. 

Noe For JEANNE-ManieE, by Francoise. Illus- 
trated by the author. Scribner’s. Unpaged. 
$2.25. 

Star oF Wownper, by Robert R. Coles and 
Frances Frost. Illustrated by Paul Galdone. 
Whittlesey. 48 pp. $2.25. 


Intermediate 

*THe Coox-a-Meat Cooxsookx, by Garel 
Clark. Illustrated by Leonard Kessler. Scott. 
71 pp. $2.50. 

*FarMER Boy, by Laura Ingalls Wilder. Il- 
lustrated by Garth Williams. Harper. 372 
pp. $2.75. 

*THe First Catrnuotics, The Acts of the 
Apostles for Children, by Marigold Hunt. 
Illustrated by Emil Antonucci. Sheed and 
Ward. 146 pp. $2.75. 

THe First MEN 1n THE Wor _p, by Anne 
Terry White. Illustrated by Aldren Wat- 
son. Random House (A World Landmark 
Book). 178 pp. $1.50. 

*In CLEAN Hay, by Eric P. Kelly. Illustrated 
by Maud and Miska Petersham. Macmillan. 
31 pp. $1.25. 

Joan oF Arc, by Nancy Wilson Ross. Illus- 
trated by Valenti Angelo. Random House 
CA World Landmark Book). 182 pp. $1.50. 

Kinc Artuur AND His Knicuts, by Mabel 
L. Robinson. Illustrated by Douglas Gors- 
line. Random House (A World Landmark 
Book). 174 pp. $1.50. 

Lone Muskrat, by Glen Rounds. Illustrated 


by the author. Holiday House. 124 pp. 
$2.25. 

THe Man Wuo Cuancep Cuina, the story 
of Sun Yat-sen, by Pearl Buck. Illustrated 
by Fred Castellon. Random House (A 
World Landmark Book). 185 pp. $1.50. 

Mary Queen oF Scots, by Emily Hahn. II- 
lustrated by Walter Buehr. Random House 
CA World Landmark Book). 184 pp. $1.50. 

*On THE Banks oF PLum Creek, by Laura 
Ingalls Wilder. Illustrated by Garth Wil- 
liams. Harper. 339 pp. $2.75. 

*Oris Sporrorp, by Beverly Cleary. Illus- 
trated by Louis Darling. Morrow. 191 pp. 
$2.50. 

*Royat CanapiAN Mounrtep Po tice, by 
Richard L. Neuberger. Illustrated by Lee 
J. Ames. Random House (A World Land- 
mark Book). 182 pp. $1.50. 

*Tue Strver Cuair, by C. S. Lewis. Illus- 
trated by Pauline Baynes. Macmillan. 208 
pp. $2.75. 


Teen-Age 

*CocutseE, Great ApacHEe Cuier, by Enid 
Johnson. Illustrated by Lorence F. Bijork- 
lund. Messner. 180 pp. $2.75. 

*THe Crystat Cornerstone, by Lorna 
Beers. Harper. 218 pp. $2.50. 

Most Gracious Mayesty, the story of Queen 
Elizabeth Il, by Elinor Parker. Illustrated 
with photographs. Crowell. 181 pp. $2.75. 

Putt Away, Boatman, by Ada Claire Dar- 
by. Illustrated by Millard McGee. Lippin- 
cott. 247 pp. $3.00. 
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beth and her sister Margaret Rose. The 
present book has none of the warmth 
of “Crawfie’s” book, and a good deal of 
childish posturing which the governess’ 
straightforward account would not allow. 

Ada Claire Darby’s PULL AWAY, 
BOATMAN is an expert job of toned- 
down melodrama—an historical romance 
for older girls which has many elements 
of the tear-jerker, but never becomes 
one. Sixteen-year-old Roseanne, an or- 
phan, lives with her uncle and aunt on 
a Missouri farm in 1811. The grand- 
mother who reared her is recently dead, 
and the boy-cousin who shared her life 
has disappeared into the excitingly 
gaudy and wicked city of New Orleans. 
Roseanne is not pleased when a certain 
Guyon, who works with the French 
boatmen on the Mississippi, shows an 
interest in her. She discovers his good 
points soon, however, and he figures im- 
portantly in all the entanglements of her 
story. 

Pull Away, Boatman, is certainly not 
the most significant and/or inspired of 
teen-age novels, but it is not bad. The 


author is a good story-teller; the back- 
ground, complete with doleful, itinerant 
preacher and wise, beneficent herb- 
healer, is picturesque. The characters 
are nice people, and their story is told 
with a convincing movement and some 
charm. 

Joan Gale Thomas’ new book is called 
A IS FOR ANGEL, and it should be 
as consistently popular with youngest 
readers as her lovely If Jesus Came to 
My House, of several seasons ago. There 
is a simple, well-turned verse for each 
letter of the alphabet, with an accumu- 
lated feeling of Christmas about the 
whole. Some of the verses do not bear 
directly on the Nativity, but they are 
nearly all religious in tone. 

A stanza from “L was the Lamb” is 
typical of the brevity, meaning, and 
stvle of all: 

For though he was little, 

He also knew 

That the King was only 

A Baby too. 
This sort of thing is not easy to bring 
off free of the saccharine, but this au- 
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thor manages it. Her illustrations are as 
neat and childlike as the text, and have 
about them an air of the distinct gen- 
tility and well-behavedness of fair Eng- 
lish children of a prosperous generation, 
of whom Christopher Robin is the type. 
Quite incidentally, I think, to the au- 
thor’s intentions in writing A is for An- 
gel is the fact that it serves very well to 
advance the young listener in mastery 
of the alphabet. 

NOEL FOR JEANNE-MARIE, by 
Francoise, is a most pleasant and Chris- 
tian fable of Christmas for a_ little 


NEW ZEALAND WRITING TODAY 


French girl and for her small white 
sheep Patapon. Jeanne-Marie dreams 
elaborate dreams about the gifts Father 
Noel will leave in her wooden shoes, 
while Patapon impatiently points out 
that a lamb’s four little black shoes do 
not come off and hence cannot be gift- 
filled. Jeanne-Marie seems to be think- 
ing only of her own Noel, but actually 
she is contriving a happy one for Pata- 
pon, too. Simple, chant-like text, and 
bright, broad-lined illustrations make 
this a fine book for the very youngest 
reader, perhaps even as young as two. 


(Continued from page 107) 


neo-Wordsworthian universe, expressing 
a myth shaped out of the landscape and 
crystallising the New Zealander’s sense 
of cultural isolation and of aspiration. 
The Second World War further deep- 
ened writers’ concern with personal and 
moral values, and their search for a real 
self. To-day, New Zealand has a rich 
and vital literature, alert, sophisticated 
and mature. 

New Zealand books are no longer re- 
garded with suspicion by New Zealand- 
ers, largely because the better authors 
have managed to avoid provinciality and 
to meet the demands of a world market 
while yet remaining faithful to New 
Zealand mores. The population, two and 
one-fourth millions, is too small to make 
the local publication of novels really eco- 
nomical. Hence, almost all New Zealand 
novels are published in Britain and the 
United States; writers cannot win a 
name by appeal to local sentiment. In 
the main this has been beneficial, as it 
has eliminated merely chauvinistic pub- 
lication. 

Some New Zealand poets, such as 
“Robin Hyde” and Eileen Duggan have 
had their works issued by English pub- 
lishers. Others often contribute to Amer- 
ican and British periodicals. Most New 
Zealand verse, however, is published by 
such local presses as the Pegasus and 
the Caxton Presses. The books of the 
latter, founded in 1935, frequently find 
their way overseas; and, for British pub- 
lishers, this same firm has printed the 
first editions of poems by such writers 
as Edith Sitwell, a tribute to their stand- 
ards of typography and craftsmanship. 

Very few writers can live in the land 
by creative writing alone. Most combine 
journalism or University teaching with 
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letters. Exceptions are Ngaio Marsh, 
who has a world reputation as a writer 
of literate detective stories, and Nelle 
Scanlan, a popular writer of romantic 
fiction, both of whom divide their time 
between England and New Zealand. 
The establishment, about five vears ago, 
of a State Literary Fund, administered 
by a committee of authors, has greatly 
assisted the publication of poetry, local 
histories, art books and so on. 

Modern New Zealand poets are tal- 
ented and prolific. They are aware of 
what is being written in other lands, but 
bend their minds to the filtering of for- 
eign influences and the making of them 
their own. The first complete New Zea 
land poet was R. A. K. Mason, who did 
his best work between 1925 and 1936. 
His gloomy, sardonic verses, spare and 
classically terse, are concerned mainly 
with the agonies of sex and religious 
conflict, and are bare of specific refer- 
ences to the New Zealand landscape. 
A. R. D. Fairburn, more sanguine in 
temper, is a witty as well as a lyrical 
poet, and also a lively critic of his coun- 
trymen’s complacency. His best volumes 
include Dominion (1938) and Three 
Poems (1953). Allen Curnow, also a 
fine critic, has written much verse in 
which the prevailing motif is a search 
for an inclusive myth of “Island and 
Time” (the name of one of his books), 
to express the particular mood of the 
New Zealander. His anthology A Book 
of New Zealand Verse (revised in 1951) 
is undoubtedly the most satisfactory col- 
lection of our recent poetry, and con- 
tains an excellent critical introduction. 

Other poets of note are Denis Glover, 
whose Sings Harry ballads create a fool- 
oracle mouthpiece for lyrical and satir- 


ical verse; Charles Brasch, a sensitive 
poet of land and sea, and editor of the 
distinguished quarterly Landfall; Basil 
Dowling, W. D’Arcy Cresswell, Charles 
Spear and Alistair Campbell. The most 
noteworthy of the younger generation is 
James K. Baxter, whose first book was 
published in 1944, when he was 18, and 
who has since developed a lyrical-didac- 
tic strain of much power. 


o FAR AS Catholic writers in New 

Zealand are concerned, they have 
always been a minority, since Catholics 
number only about one in eight of the 
population; originally the larger number 
were lrish immigrants, poor and _ill- 
educated, and working mainly as labour- 
ers or domestic servants. During the past 
thirty years, however, more and more 
Catholics have been passing from the 
Universities into professional life. Side 
by side with this and partly as a result 
of it, Catholic writers, in excess of their 
proportion of the population, have be- 
gun to contribute worthily to New Zea- 
land literature. 

In earlier days, only an occasional 
Catholic made his mark in writing. One 
such was Thomas Bracken, an Irish im- 
migrant who became a_ well-known, 
somewhat rafhsh journalist and_politi- 
cian in the sixties. His poetry shows the 
typical vices of minor Victorian verse; 
but he had the distinction of writing 
New Zealand’s national anthem, God 
Defend New Zealand, which is no worse 
than most other national anthems, and 
of producing the most popular New 
Zealand poem, “Not Understood,” whose 
simple, if naive, directness, has carried 
it right round the world. 

Still, it is only of recent years that 
Catholic writers have crossed the border 
that separates them as a self-contained 
group with cosy little reputations inside 
their faith from the general world of 
literary approval. The most distinguished 
of these is Eileen Duggan, who is not 
only the best Catholic writer the Do- 
minion has produced, but who is re 
garded by most literary critics as its out 
standing lvric poet. Poems (1937), New 
Zealand Poems (1940) and More Poems 
(1952), all published in England and 
the U.S.A., have made her well-known 
and respected abroad. 

Beginning as a Georgian poet, but, as 
Walter de la Mare said of her, one with 
“an art that is above nature,” she has 
matured to a metaphysical tautness 
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unique in our writing. Although Maori 
mythology and New Zealand history 
have important places in Miss Duggan’s 
thought, its most distinctive element is 
her Catholic faith. Never obtrusive, it is 
an integral part of her poetic vision. She 
is an expert craftsman in whom intense 
feeling is controlled and made coherent 
by exquisite art. 

Another Catholic poet is M. K. Jo- 
seph, Senior Lecturer at Auckland Uni- 
versity, who is also a perceptive critic. 
The poems in his Imaginary Islands 
(1951) and elsewhere are shapely and 
sophisticated, but never merely “clever.” 
His work gives the impression of an ur- 
bane, civilised Catholic mind observing 
man and nature with pity and under- 
standing; at the same time, he displays 
a tart talent for satirising New Zealand 
materialism. Mervall Connelly, another 
Catholic, has a more conventional talent, 
a rather fragile lyricism and a gift for 
the crystallization of an emotional mo- 
ment. Her specifically religious poems 
are quite free from pietistic sentimental- 
ity. Her most recent volume Norfolk 
Island (1950) shows increased maturity 
and a growing aptitude for quintessen- 
tial statement. Mary King in Mary of 
Nazareth and P. A. Lawlor in The Last 
First Friday have given us books of 
mainly religious verse which is dignified 
and sometimes moving. 


Ni" ZEALANDERS have always been 
prolific novelists and even during 
the 1860’s and 1870's much fiction was 
produced romantically exploiting the life 
of the pioneers. Modern New Zealand 
novels show the effects of contemporary 
developments in the European novel, 
yet are closely related to immediate 
scenes and circumstances. Perhaps our 
most important figure is Frank Sargeson, 
whose chief fields are the short story and 
the conte. His brief novel That Summer 
has been translated into French and 
other languages. With a technique based 
largely upon interior monologue, and 
direct and reported speech, he has adapt- 
ed New Zealand colloquial idiom into 
a supple instrument by means of which 
the inarticulate can express reality. Sar- 
geson’s one long novel I Saw in My 
Dream (1950) deals with the emergence 
of the creative personality through the 
inhibitions and conventions of Noncon- 
formist religious attitudes which are still 
very much a part of New Zealand life. 

David Ballantyne’s The Cunning- 
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hams (1948), first published in Amer- 
ica, is a study of adolescent agonies 
and frustrations in Auckland suburbia, 
which owes rather too much to Studs 
Lonigan to be true to local realities. Erik 
de Mauny’s The Huntsman in His Ca- 
reer (1949) on the other hand, which 
catches much of the New Zealand scene 
and mood, might be called an “existen- 
tialist” novel Cin the Marcelian, rather 
than in the dubious Sartrian, sense); it 
treats of the moral dilemma of a former 
pacifist who finds himself one of a band 
of soldiers hunting down a murderer in 
the forest. Guthrie Wilson’s Brave Com- 
pany (1951), a vivid yet sober war nov- 
el, which won critical praise in the 
United States, is free from the neurotic 
self-pity of so much war fiction. His 
more recent Julien Ware, also published 
in the U.S.A., is a thoughtful story of 
a backcountry sheep-farm and its ambi- 
tious Owner. 


Among the more serious novelists who 
now live in Britain but who still write 
of the New Zeland scene, John Guthrie 
and James Courage are worthy of spe- 
cial mention. Of Guthrie’s many novels, 
possibly the best are The Little Country 
(1935) and his recent charming, nostal- 
gic Paradise Bay which has recently 
been published in the U.S.A. by A. A. 
Wyn. James Courage has written three 
unusual works of which Desire Without 
Content (1950) is the most striking. 

Catholics have made a distinctive con- 
tribution to the novel, and while they 
do not form a school, their books bear 
the clear traces of their faith. The first 
Catholic novelist to make a reputation 
at home and abroad was Nelle Scanlan, 
with workmanlike tales, full of obvious 
characters and stock situations. Her chief 
works have been in that much-used 
feminine form, the family saga. The 
Pencarrow series (1932-39) consists of 
four novels dealing with a Wellington 
Catholic family. 

More recently, another Catholic, Ruth 
Park, has won favour in America with 
The Harp in the South and 12% Plym- 
outh St., both treating of the strug- 
gles of Irish Catholics in the notorious 
“Surrey Hills” slums of Sydney, Austra- 
lia. The Witch’s Thorn (1952), one of 
the first New Zealand novels to hit the 
American pocket book market, is her 
first novel with a New Zealand setting. 
Her countrymen find the pseudo-Dick- 
ensian unrealism of characters and set- 
ting grotesque. Still, some of her Maori 


characters are vividly drawn. It seems 
there are two writers in Miss Park, the 
slap-dash journalist and the gifted crea- 
tor of character. In all her books so far, 
these two have formed a very uneasy 
alliance. 

On a different level, Dan Davin also 
compels attention. A former Rhodes 
Scholar, now with the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, he betrays in his fiction cer- 
tain grievances against Catholicism and 
an intellectual position rather self-con- 
sciously like that of the early James 
Joyce. His first novel, Cliffs of Fall 
(1945), as do so many New Zealand 
first novels, shows the young Catholic 
medical student hero rebelling against 
the restraints of religion and society. For 
the Rest of Our Lives (1947) is a war 
novel, written at white heat and hence 
loose-jointed, but with some brilliant 
scenes of desert warfare. In Roads from 
Home (1949), Davin reached maturity 
as a writer. This tale of the conflicts 


‘between two generations of Irish Cath- 


olics in the author’s home-town of In- 
vercargill shows imaginative sympathy 
for both the old and the young, and 
reaches a compromise in terms of New 
Zealand, not of Irish, living. It is curi- 
ous that, while in his novels and short 
stories, Davin attacks the sanctions of 
the Church, his mind seems to move 
in a retributive pattern and with refer- 
ence to moral ideas which stem from the 
Catholicism of his youth. 

An outstanding short-story writer is 
Roderick Finlayson, a recent convert to 
Catholicism, who preaches a gospel of 
soil and work, reminiscent at times of 
both Eric Gill and G. K. Chesterton. His 
books have something of the colloquial 
energy and picaresque vitality of such 
Australian writers as Henry Lawson. 
Several tales in Brown Man’s Burden 
and Sweet Beulah Land, which show 
the survival of Maori customs in the 
teeth of the white man’s incomprehen- 
sion, are among the finest of all New 
Zealand stories. His novel Tidal Creek 
(1948) tells of the relationship between 
Uncle Ted, a picturesque rural bachelor 
and hater of cities, and his nephew Jake, 
whose development is another working 
out of the favourite New Zealand theme 
of “growing up.” 


ROSE WRITERS abound in New Zea- 
land, and each year sees a flood of 
histories, local histories and biographies. 


A basic historical text is Dr. G. H. 
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thor manages it. Her illustrations are as 
neat and childlike as the text, and have 
about them an air of the distinct gen- 
tility and well-behavedness of fair Eng- 
lish children of a prosperous generation, 
of whom Christopher Robin is the type. 
Quite incidentally, I think, to the au- 
thor’s intentions in writing A is for An- 
gel is the fact that it serves very well to 
advance the young listener in mastery 
of the alphabet. 

NOEL FOR JEANNE-MARIE, by 
Francoise, is a most pleasant and Chris- 
tian fable of Christmas for a little 


French girl and for her small white 
sheep Patapon. Jeanne-Marie dreams 
elaborate dreams about the gifts Father 
Noel will leave in her wooden shoes, 
while Patapon impatiently points out 
that a lamb’s four little black shoes do 
not come off and hence cannot be gift- 
filled. Jeanne-Marie seems to be think- 
ing only of her own Noel, but actually 
she is contriving a happy one for Pata- 
pon, too. Simple, chant-like text, and 
bright, broad-lined illustrations make 
this a fine book for the very youngest 
reader, perhaps even as young as two. 
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neo-Wordsworthian universe, expressing 
a myth shaped out of the landscape and 
crystallising the New Zealander’s sense 
of cultural isolation and of aspiration. 
The Second World War further deep- 
ened writers’ concern with personal and 
moral values, and their search for a real 
self. To-day, New Zealand has a rich 
and vital literature, alert, sophisticated 
and mature. 

New Zealand books are no longer re- 
garded with suspicion by New Zealand- 
ers, largely because the better authors 
have managed to avoid provinciality and 
to meet the demands of a world market 
while yet remaining faithful to New 
Zealand mores. The population, two and 
one-fourth millions, is too small to make 
the local publication of novels really eco- 
nomical. Hence, almost all New Zealand 
novels are published in Britain and the 
United States; writers cannot win a 
name by appeal to local sentiment. In 
the main this has been beneficial, as it 
has eliminated merely chauvinistic pub- 
lication. 

Some New Zealand poets, such as 
“Robin Hyde” and Eileen Duggan have 
had their works issued by English pub- 
lishers. Others often contribute to Amer- 
ican and British periodicals. Most New 
Zealand verse, however, is published by 
such local presses as the Pegasus and 
the Caxton Presses. The books of the 
latter, founded in 1935, frequently find 
their way overseas; and, for British pub- 
lishers, this same firm has printed the 
first editions of poems by such writers 
as Edith Sitwell, a tribute to their stand- 
ards of typography and craftsmanship. 

Very few writers can live in the land 
by creative writing alone. Most combine 
journalism or University teaching with 
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letters. Exceptions are Ngaio Marsh, 
who has a world reputation as a writer 
of literate detective stories, and Nelle 
Scanlan, a popular writer of romantic 
fiction, both of whom divide their time 
between England and New Zealand. 
The establishment, about five years ago, 
of a State Literary Fund, administered 
by a committee of authors, has greatly 
assisted the publication of poetry, local 
histories, art books and so on. 


Modern New Zealand poets are tal- 
ented and prolific. They are aware of 
what is being written in other lands, but 
bend their minds to the filtering of for- 
eign influences and the making of them 
their own. The first complete New Zea- 
land poet was R. A. K. Mason, who did 
his best work between 1925 and 1936. 
His gloomy, sardonic verses, spare and 
classically terse, are concerned mainly 
with the agonies of sex and religious 
conflict, and are bare of specific refer- 
ences to the New Zealand landscape. 
A. R. D. Fairburn, more sanguine in 
temper, is a witty as well as a lyrical 
poet, and also a lively critic of his coun- 
trymen’s complacency. His best volumes 
include Dominion (1938) and Three 
Poems (1953). Allen Curnow, also a 
fine critic, has written much verse in 
which the prevailing motif is a search 
for an inclusive myth of “Island and 
Time” (the name of one of his books), 
to express the particular mood of the 
New Zealander. His anthology A Book 
of New Zealand Verse (revised in 1951) 
is undoubtedly the most satisfactory col- 
lection of our recent poetry, and con- 
tains an excellent critical introduction. 

Other poets of note are Denis Glover, 
whose Sings Harry ballads create a fool- 
oracle mouthpiece for lyrical and satir- 


ical verse; Charles Brasch, a sensitive 
poet of land and sea, and editor of the 
distinguished quarterly Landfall; Bagi 
Dowling, W. D'Arcy Cresswell, Charles 
Spear and Alistair Campbell. The mog 
noteworthy of the younger generation jg 
James K. Baxter, whose first book was 
published in 1944, when he was 18, and 
who has since developed a lyrical-didae. 
tic strain of much power. 


o FAR AS Catholic writers in New 

Zealand are concerned, they haye 
always been a minority, since Catholics 
number only about one in eight of the 
population; originally the larger number 
were Irish immigrants, poor and ill 
educated, and working mainly as labour. 
ers or domestic servants. During the past 
thirty years, however, more and more 
Catholics have been passing from the 
Universities into professional life. Side 
by side with this and partly as a result 
of it, Catholic writers, in excess of their 
proportion of the population, have be- 
gun to contribute worthily to New Zea 
land literature. 

In earlier days, only an_ occasional 
Catholic made his mark in writing. One 
such was Thomas Bracken, an Irish im- 
migrant who became a_ well-known, 
somewhat raflish journalist and _politi- 
cian in the sixties. His poetry shows the 
typical vices of minor Victorian verse; 
but he had the distinction of writing 
New Zealand’s national anthem, God 
Defend New Zealand, which is no worse 
than most other national anthems, and 
of producing the most popular New 
Zealand poem, “Not Understood,” whose 
simple, if naive, directness, has carried 
it right round the world. 

Still, it is only of recent years that 
Catholic writers have crossed the border 
that separates them as a self-contained 
group with cosy little reputations inside 
their faith from the general world of 
literary approval. The most distinguished 
of these is Eileen Duggan, who is not 
only the best Catholic writer the Do- 
minion has produced, but who is re 
garded by most literary critics as its out 
standing lyric poet. Poems (1937), New 
Zealand Poems (1940) and More Poems 
(1952), all published in England and 
the U.S.A., have made her well-known 
and respected abroad. 

Beginning as a Georgian poet, but, as 
Walter de la Mare said of her, one with 
“an art that is above nature,” she has 
matured to a metaphysical tautness 
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